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CHAPTER: FI. 


LEGENDS AND FACTS. 


Pew places have changed so much as 

Westminster. The hand of man has 
not only diverted the lines of its ancient 
highways and ruthlessly destroyed the greater 
number of its older buildings, but has also 
confined within rigid bounds the first and most 
potent influence upon its topography. When 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
the skill of the engineer enclosed the Thames 
within stone embankments not only was a 
considerable area of land claimed fromthe river 
shallows and a water-gate left derelict, but 
the last natural mark of old Westminster 
passed, it may be supposed, for ever. Few 
folk, who to-day observe the river’s ordered 
and muddy flow will be prepared to believe 
that in the year 1825, and doubtless for some 


years later, it was possible, just above the 
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site of the present Westminster Bridge, to 
ford that river on foot and to see one’s feet 
all the way, so shallow and so clear was it at 
its lowest tide. No future Keeper of the 
Palace of Westminster is likely to see men 
rowing in wherries or taking horse in the 
midst of Westminster Hall “ being forced to 
ryde to their chambers.”’ No future Abbot 
of Westminster, if such there should be, will 
be compelled by enforced agreement with 
his monks to strengthen ‘his precinct wall 
and so protect his monastery from inundation. 

It is difficult to picture the southern side 
of Dean’s Yard as an osier bed, or Great 
College Street as the site of a stream deep and 
rapid enough to turn the Abbot’s mill at 
its end. Great Smith Street and Prince’s 
Street shew no sign of Black Ditch and 
Long Ditch, and nothing but a slight declivity 
would lead one to suppose that another 
branch of the same rivulet crossed Parliament 
Street at the northern end of the present 
Cannon Row. Yet these things were—and 
the first church of Westminster was built 
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upon the island which was thus formed. 
The streams themselves looked to the Tyburn 
Brook for their source, but the Thames was 
apt to disregard their boundaries and, in 
full flood, to turn the inland acres into a 
dismal waste of marsh and swamp. 

Upon this island, which was known as 
Thornea, or Isle of Thorns, there would 
appear to have been a Roman settlement. 
In the vestibule of the Chapter House is shewn 
a Roman coffin, once that of Valerius Aman- 
dinus, which was found beneath the grass on 
the north side of the present church. Frag- 
ments of pottery and other remains have been 
discovered from time to time, but nothing 
has been found to substantiate the legend 
that here stood a temple to Apollo, destroyed 
by an earthquake in the year 154. Nor 
can anything be said to justify the story that 
a Christian church was built here by a mythical 
British king named Lucius in the second 
century of our era. 

These, however, are not the only legends 
that have gathered round the Isle of Thorns. 
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A far more elaborate story relates to the 
opening years of the seventh century. It 
is a story with many important variations, 
into which we need not now enter; it will 
be sufficient to present it in its most popular 
though not its earliest form. Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons and nephew of Ethelbert, 
had been converted to Christianity by St. 
Augustine and had erected a church on 
Thornea in honour of St. Peter. Its conse- 
cration by Mellitus, Bishop of London, had 
been arranged and many folk had gathered 
in order to be present at the ceremony. 
They were, however, unable to approach 
very near to the island because of an inunda- 
tion, so they camped for the night about 
half a mile away. It was Sunday night, but 
none the less Edric the fisherman was engaged 
in the toil of the week when he was hailed 
by a venerable stranger who requested to be 
ferried across to Thornea. After some trouble 
with the stormy waters they landed in safety 
and the stranger made his way to the new 
church while Edric waited on the shore. 
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Suddenly, to Edric’s great amazement, the 
church became ablaze with light and heavenly 
music was heard. When the stranger re- 
turned to the shore he revealed his identity 
as that of St. Peter, bade the fisherman tell 
Mellitus that he the Apostle had performed 
the consecration, whereof he might see the 
tokens inside the church, and promised 
Edric a great draught of fish on condition 
that he did not toil again on Sunday and 
that he paid a tithe of his catch to the new 
church. 

It is an attractive story, but it is unfor- 
tunately true that all the evidence that can 
be collected goes to shew that Sebert, himself 
an historical character, founded no church on 
Thornea. How great a hold, however, the 
story gained in the popular imagination may 
be estimated by the fact that to this day his 
reputed tomb is shewn within the Abbey 
church. Part of this popularity may well 
be due to the fact that the story was fostered 
by the monks of a later day. St. Peter’s 
anticipation of the proposed act of consecration 
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by London’s bishop became a useful argument 
in a contention with that bishop’s successors 
as to their jurisdiction over the Abbey, while 
the claim to a royal foundation was of value 
in seeking confirmation of privileges by later 
kings. Before we leave this story it will be 
interesting to observe that year by year, 
in the fourteenth century at least, a fisherman 
was wont to come to the Abbey with a gift of 
salmon and be entertained in the monks’ 
refectory, which shews at least that the abbot 
had established his right to a share of the fish 
from the river which bounded his domain. 

We pass from the realm of legend on to 
the more sober ground of fact if we may 
accept as authentic a document which is 
dated 785. It is a grant from Offa, King of 
the Mercians, to St. Peter and his monastery 
on Thornea of land at Aldenham in Hertford- 
shire. Ordbriht the Abbot is mentioned 
by name and he is related to have given the 
king an armlet of gold in exchange for the 
land. It is in this charter that the name 
Westminster first occurs. It is described as 
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situated 7m loco terribili—in a fearsome spot. 
Precisely what meaning is to be given to the 
word tevvibilis may be regarded as doubtful. 
It is generally taken to refer to the wild and 
desolate character of Thornea, but it may be 
that the scribe had in mind the awe-inspiring 
story of the apostolic consecration, if that 
story were then current. However that may 
be, the curtain that obscures the Abbey’s 
earliest history is lifted but for a moment and 
we know no more of its story for nearly two 
centuries. 

With the accession of King Edgar in 957 
and his appointment of Dunstan to the bishop- 
ric of London two years later there begins a 
new era in Westminster history. Dunstan 
rebuilt and re-endowed the monastery, and 
appointed as its abbot Wulsin, who in 980 
became Bishop of Sherborne and was after- 
wards canonized. Twelve monks, it is said, 
were brought from Glastonbury to fill the new 
buildings. Alfwy followed Wulsin as abbot 
and was himself succeeded by Wulnoth who 
was already a monk of the house. Wulnoth 
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is said to have been a great friend of the pious 
King Canute. He ruled his monastery for 
thirty-two years and was thus abbot until 
well on into the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
who esteemed him as highly as Canute had 
done. It is possible that the new church 
which the Confessor was to build was actually 
begun in his lifetime. 

The coronation of Edward the Confessor 
took place at Winchester on Easter Day in 
the year 1043. He-had spent the greater 
part of his earlier life in Normandy and though 
English by birth was a Frenchman in thought 
and feeling. In thankfulness for his settle- 
ment upon the throne of his father Ethelred 
he is said to have vowed to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome. From this, however, he was 
dissuaded by his Council who feared distur- 
bances during his absence. He was absolved 
from his vow on condition that he should 
restore and rebuild the church and monastery 
of St. Peter at Westminster. It has been said 
that his interest in the Abbey led him to 
build his palace hard by, but this palace may 
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owe its beginning to Canute. Edward did not 
at once pull down the old church but began the 
new one to the east of it, so that the monks 
might have no interruption of their services. 
While living in Normandy it would seem 
that he became friendly with Abbot Robert 
of the great Abbey of Jumiéges who afterwards 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
not surprising therefore that the new church 
should bear a close resemblance in plan 
to that over which Robert had presided. 
Indeed, the description which an unknown 
but early writer gives of it might also be a 
description of the older church at Jumiéges. 
There are still some remains of the Confessor’s 
church beneath the pavement in front of the 
high altar of the present building, which can 
be inspected by the lifting of stone trap-doors 
in the floor. Of the monastery buildings 
which the Confessor contemplated, there are 
far more considerable portions in existence, 
as we Shall see later. 

The Confessor’s church was probably about 
two hundred and sixty feet long, the width of 
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its nave being slightly less than that of the 
present church. In shape it was cruciform. 
At the east end was a semi-circular apse 
passing through the middle of the site on 
which the Confessor’s shrine now stands, while 
lateral chapels with similar ends probably 
flanked the presbytery. How much of the 
church was finished when Abbot Wulnoth 
died in 1049 it is impossible to say, but his 
successor, Edwin, lived to see its consecration 
on Holy Innocents’ Day, 1065. The Con- 
fessor, however, lay at this time on his death- 
bed. He died a few days later and was buried 
on the feast of the Epiphany, 1066. It is 
probable that at this time the monks were still 
living in their older Saxon dwelling, since 
some years were still to elapse before new 
buildings on a much larger scale were ready 
for their habitation. 


CHArIEK IT. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH. 


N° record remains to tell of any alteration 

or addition to the Abbey Church for a 
century and a half after the death of Edward 
the Confessor. Such evidence as there is, 
however, goes to show that some change must 
have taken place, for in 1220 a Lady Chapel 
was begun so far east of the Confessor’s 
building as to make a wide gap between the 
two unless the latter had been meanwhile 
extended. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries there are frequent instances of such 
extensions in order to provide additional 
altars or make proper space for a shrine. Now 
in 1161 Abbot Laurence succeeded in obtaining 
the canonization of the Confessor, and on 
October 13th, two years later, the coffin was 
taken from its grave before the high altar 
and translated to a gorgeous shrine. The 


natural place for such a shrine was behind 
Cc 17 
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the high altar, and it seems probable that 
by then the eastern walls of the side-chapels 
and apse had been pierced and an ambulatory 
with radiating chapels built. This, however, 
can be but a theory. 

The foundation stone of the new Lady 
Chapel was laid on the vigil of Pentecost, 
the eve of his coronation, by the child-king, 
Henry III. From the many gifts which were 
made towards the fabric it is evident that the 
new building was not a royal foundation like 
the later church. The king, however, gave 
the golden spurs used at his coronation as a 
contribution thereto, and in the year 1240 
made a grant of five and a half marks for 
a glass window, which seems to imply that 
the fabric was nearly complete. Five years 
later a further royal gift suggests that work 
was still going on. This in all probability 
was the adaptation of the chapel to the plan 
of the new church which Henry III had 
decided to build. In 1246 Abbot Richard 
de Berkyng was buried in front of the altar 
of the chapel. He had been abbot for 
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twenty-four years and to him probably 
belongs the conception of the chapel. At first 
he lay in an elaborate tomb but some time 
during the abbacy of William Colchester 
(1386-1420) the sacrist, Peter Coumbe, caused 
it to be pulled down and the remains of the 
old abbot to be placed beneath a plain stone. 

It is impossible to say when Henry III 
first conceived the plan of replacing the Con- 
fessor’s church by an even vaster structure. 
It may be that his absence in France in 1242 
and the following year holds the clue. The 
choir of the new church at Reims was finished 
and consecrated by 1241, and the thought of 
this may have stimulated him to a certain 
rivalry, especially when the close architectural 
connection between Reims and the later 
church at Westminster is considered. It may 
be also that the words of a bull issued by 
Pope Innocent IV on July 26th, 1245, are 
to be taken literally and that the church of 
Westminster was “ consumed with excessive 
age.”’ All indications shew that Henry III 
pushed on the new work with all possible 
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speed. At his death in 1272 the whole of the 
eastern end of the church, together with the 
two transepts and the first five bays west of 
them, had been completed. A new and more 
sumptuous shrine for the Confessor was 
finished and the first service in Henry’s new 
church took place on October 13th, 1269, 
when the hallowed remains of the Confessor 
were translated for the second time. 

With Henry’s death a chapter of Abbey 
history was closed so far as the fabric of the 
church was concerned. A new chapter was not 
to be begun for more than a century. More 
than one reason will serve to account for this. 
Edward I would seem to have had little 
interest in the Abbey until after the death 
of his beloved queen, Eleanor. It may be 
that he did not wish to provoke the resent- 
ment which his father’s exactions for the 
building had caused. He had, too, other uses 
for all the money that he could collect. Any 
plans that the abbot and convent may have 
formed to continue work on the church must 
have been ended by a disastrous fire which 
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broke out in 1298. The sparks from a chimney 
in the neighbouring palace set alight the 
roofs of the monastery and soon all was a 
smoking ruin with the exception of the 
church and the chapter-house. 

The monks were thrown upon their own 
resources to repair the damage. That these 
resources were scanty is evident from the fact 
that the temporary arrangements which they 
made to house themselves had to serve for 
half a century. Any hope the monks may 
have entertained of royal help must have 
been entirely dissipated by an unfortunate 
event which occurred in 1303. In that year 
the royal treasury of the wardrobe below the 
chapter-house was broken into by one Richard 
de Podelicote with the assistance of William, 
one of the palace servants. The abbot and 
his monks were suspected of connivance and 
sent to the Tower, where ten of them were 
detained for more than two years. Whether 
this detention was just or not it is impossible 
to say. The gravest suspicion must remain 
upon the sacrist, Adam de Warfield, and it 
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is practically certain that his servants, who 
were charged with the care of the church at 
night, must have been accomplices. Podeli- 
cote and William of the Palace were duly 
hanged. 

The lean years of the early fourteenth 
century were followed by the Black Death 
in 1348, when Abbot Bercheston and half of 
his monks died. The new abbot was Simon 
Langham, of whose earlier history in the 
convent little is known. To him, without 
doubt, belongs the bold idea of pulling down 
the Norman nave and rebuilding it after the 
style of Henry’s quire. During the tenure 
of the abbacy, however, he could do nothing, 
He was faced with the necessity for the most 
rigid economy, and for thirteen years laboured 
to set the finances of his convent in order. In 
1362 he was consecrated Bishop of Ely and 
four years later became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He had held the archbishopric 
for two years only when he was appointed 
a cardinal and thereafter resided for the most 
part abroad. His interest, however, in the 
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house and church of his profession never 
waned, and in 1375 he empowered his agent 
in England to pay a yearly sum of two 
hundred pounds towards the rebuilding of the 
nave. 

Langham’s successor at Westminster was 
Nicholas Litlyngton, a member of the great 
Despenser family, though his place in it is 
not known. Litlyngton seems to have been 
more interested in rebuilding the ruined 
monastery than in Langham’s favourite pro- 
ject. When the latter complained of the 
slow progress of the work on the nave, 
Litlyngton replied that it were easier to build 
a new church elsewhere than pull down the 
old one which they had, a tribute to the 
massive character of the Confessor’s structure. 
Indeed, the pulling down of the old nave 
occupied in all about twelve years. The 
first stone of the new fabric was laid on 
March 3rd, 1376. Some four months later 
Langham died. He had given about three 
thousand pounds for the work of the nave 
during his lifetime and he left bequests of the 
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value of eight thousand more, enormous 
sums when reckoned at their modern value. 
For eleven years his body rested in the church 
of the Carthusian monastery at Bonpas and 
was then brought to lie at Westminster in 
St. Benedict’s Chapel, where, though the 
canopy over it has disappeared, his beautiful 
effigy still remains. 

The rebuilding went steadily on until the 
close of the fourteenth century. Among its 
chief benefactors was Richard II, who pro- 
mised one hundred pounds a year and in part 
redeemed that promise by the grants of the 
alien priories of Folkestone and Stoke-by- 
Clare. The death of Richard’s queen, Anne 
of Bohemia, in 1394, proved a new source 
of revenue, as the king gave large endow- 
ments for the celebration of her anniversary. 
By 1403 the pillars of Purbeck marble, costing 
from forty to eighty pounds each, were all 
in position and the aisle walls raised nearly 
to the triforium level. 

Henry IV regarded the Abbey with little 
favour. He suspected, probably not without 
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reason, that its abbot, William de Colchester, 
was guilty of disaffection towards him and 
of an actual plot to attack his person at 
Windsor. He committed the abbot with 
others to prison. All were found guilty and 
one of them, Thomas Merke, the deposed 
Bishop of Carlisle, who had been an Abbey 
monk, was condemned to death. They were; 
however, released, but meanwhile the work 
on the church was practically at a standstill. 
The accession of Henry V changed all this. 
His coronation procession up the desolate and 
unroofed nave had impressed him with its 
needs and he resolved to be responsible for 
its continuance. For some years he gave 
one thousand marks for this purpose. With 
his death this payment ceased and the burden 
fell on to the shoulders of the abbot and 
convent. For forty-six years the work was 
carried on only in a desultory way. This was 
due partly to the unsettled state of the country 
but mainly to the want of sympathy and energy 
on the part of Abbots Kyrton and Norwych, 
who between them ruled the house for 
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twenty-eight years. Norwych, indeed, before 
he became abbot had by his carelessness 
caused the burning down of the dormitory, 
the repair of which fell upon a convent 
already in debt. From 1467, however, when 
the Prior, Thomas Millyng, afterwards Bishop 
of Hereford, took up the work steady progress 
was made. Edward IV was a generous 
benefactor for reasons which will be told later. 
The work continued under the rule of Abbots 
Estney, Fascet and Islip, and when the last- 
named died in 1532 all that remained to be 
done was the completion of the top portions 
of the two western towers. A century and 
a half had been spent in the task but it had 
been carried on with complete fidelity to the 
original conception, and there is thus a unity 
of style throughout the interior of the building 
which forms one of its chief glories. The 
finishing of the western towers was not 
undertaken until the year 1734, when work 
was begun by Nicholas Hawkesmoor to 
designs by Sir Christopher Wren, which the 
former had much modified. 
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Meanwhile other building had gone on in 
the interior of the church. By his will, made 
at Southampton in 1415, Henry V directed 
that his body should be buried in the Abbey 
church among the kings where the relics 
were kept. A chapel was to be built above 
his tomb with separate stairs for ascent and 
descent, and in this chapel the relics were to 
be kept. Accordingly, a platform to contain 
the tomb was built extending eastwards from 
the Confessor’s Chapel into the ambulatory. 
Here in 1422 the king was buried, but the 
chapel above was not begun until 1438 nor 
completed until ten years later. Here three 
masses daily were to be said for the welfare 
of the dead king. It is remarkable for the 
delicate elaboration of its sculpture, more 
especially on the sides facing the ambulatory, 
where two scenes of the king’s coronation are 
depicted in stone. In the year 1545 thieves 
broke into the church and robbed the king’s 
effigy of the silver plate which covered its 
wooden core. Of the same period as the 
chapel is the screen behind the high altar. 
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In 1470, Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV, 
sought sanctuary at Westminster for the 
brief period of the restoration to the throne 
of Henry VI; she was courteously received 
by Abbot Millyng, who sent food daily to the 
house where she was lodged. Here the un- 
fortunate Edward V was born, and the 
abbot stood as his godfather at his baptism 
in the Abbey church. The queen remained 
in sanctuary until the triumphant return of 
Edward IV. Twelve years later she was 
obliged to seek its protection again, bringing 
with her the young Duke of York. Edward V 
was already in the Tower and the little duke 
was soon taken to join him, in spite of his 
mother’s remonstrances. In gratitude for her 
reception the queen built at her own cost 
the chapel of St. Erasmus. Its exact position 
cannot now be determined, but it probably 
flanked the south side of the old Lady Chapel 
and was, of course, involved in its destruction 
in order to make room for the chapel of 
Henry VII. The image of the saint and the 
alabaster canopy which housed it were then 
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moved to a position above what is now the 
vestibule of the chapel of St. John Baptist. 
Below the image were painted the words . 
Sanctus Evasmus, which may still be seen. 
At the Reformation the image was: doubtless 
destroyed and the words came to be regarded 
as the dedication of the vestibule-chapel 
below. The true dedication of this little 
chapel is Our Lady of the Pew, the word pew 
meaning a small enclosure. 

For the history of this little chapel we must 
go back to the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. In some unrecorded year in that 
period Mary, Countess of Pembroke and 
widow of Aymer de Valence, gave an alabaster 
image of the Blessed Virgin and caused the 
vaulting above it to be painted. The Countess 
died about 1377 and in her will bequeathed 
money for the maintenance of a chantry 
priest to say masses for her husband’s soul. 
The chapel itself is hollowed out of the solid 
mass of masonry, but whether this was done 
in the time or at the cost of the Countess is 
not known. The hooks which supported the 
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image are still in the wall, as also the pedestal 
upon which it stood, while the elaborate and 
beautiful painted work on and around the 
chapel is in wonderfully good preservation. 
Especially to be noted is a beautiful little 
sculptured boss in the ceiling which depicts 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

One other addition to the actual fabric of 
the church remains to be related. Sometime 
before 1523, Abbot Islip built the two-storied 
chapel known as the Islip Chantry but more 
properly described as the Jesus Chapel. There 
in 1532 he was buried. His table-tomb, with 
his efhgy beneath, stood in the centre of the 
lower storey. The effigy has disappeared, 
but the stone table stands now beneath the 
northern window. The eastern wall of the 
upper chapel was painted with a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion. This was destroyed, 
but figures still remain on the embrasure on 
each side. Once, too, there was a medallion 
of the head of Jesus on the outer side of the 
western parapet, and a painting of the Five 
Wounds at the head of the staircase, some 
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traces of which may still remain. On the 
frieze outside the chapel is represented in 
two or three forms the vebus of Abbot Islip. 
In the upper chapel have been collected 
together the waxen effigies, some of which 
were used at the funerals of those they 
represent. 


CHAPTER III 


THE. CHAPEL OF HENRY VIE 


ES we are to understand why Henry VII 

built the beautiful chapel which is called 
by his name, we have to go back to the year 
1472. In that year the troubled life of 
Henry VI was brought to a tragic end in the 
Tower of London. His body was taken by 
water and buried without ceremony in the 
church of Chertsey Abbey. Now there were a 
number of people in England who, after his 
death, held his memory in great respect. He 
began to be regarded as a saint and even to 
be called St. Henry, though the Pope had 
not added his name to the calendar. A service 
was composed in his honour, it is said by 
Pope Sixtus IV, in which he was described 
as the defender and protector both of the 
Church and of the poor. 

Presently it was said that miracles were 
taking place at his tomb at Chertsey, so 
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Richard III caused his body to be removed 
and buried at Windsor. We hear little more 
about him until Henry VII had been on the 
throne for about thirteen years. About the 
year 1497 the King decided that he would 
try to persuade the Pope to declare Henry VI 
a saint; he proposed to build a shrine in 
his honour at Windsor, and began his pre- 
parations for the building. Directly, however, 
the King’s plan became known, the Abbeys 
of Westminster and Chertsey laid claim to 
the royal remains. At the beginning of the 
year 1498 the Abbot of Westminster sent a 
petition to the King for the body of Henry VI. 
The King sent the matter to be heard by the 
Lord Chancellor and the Privy Council. 
When the case came to be tried, the Abbot 
of Chertsey said that the body had been 
removed from his abbey by force and without 
his consent. He said also that Richard III 
had no right to be king and that therefore the 
removal was unlawful. The Dean and Canons 
of Windsor were next heard. They said that 
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for he had actually himself assisted in the 
removal. They said also that Henry VI in his 
lifetime had decided to be buried at Windsor. 

It was then Westminster’s turn. Several 
reasons were put forward why their petition 
should be granted. One of these was that 
Westminster was the proper burial-place of 
kings. Another was that Henry VI had 
chosen the actual place where he wished to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey church. 
We need not trouble about the other reasons. 
for these two eventually proved successful. 
In order to prove the second reason twelve 
witnesses were called. They remembered 
many visits which Henry VI had paid to the 
abbey church in order to make his choice. 
They remembered also his words as he refused 
the various suggestions made to him by the 
abbot. Finally, they remembered that when 
Henry had at last made choice of a spot 
beside the shrine of St. Edward, the Abbey 
mason was called upon to mark it out with 
his pick. Judgment was given therefore 
in favour of Westminster. 
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It is interesting that the chief speaker 
on behalf of Westminster was a monk named 
John Islip, who afterwards became abbot 
and of whom we shall have more to say later. 
More interesting is the fact that the marks 
of the mason’s pick are still to be seen on the 
mosaic pavement under the floor-covering 
between the shrine of St. Edward and the 
tomb of Henry III. 

Little more than two months after the 
success of Westminster the abbot, John 
Estney, died. His tomb with its beautiful 
brass effigy may still be seen just in front 
of Wolfe’s monument in the north ambula- 
tory. He was succeeded by George Fascet, 
‘who had been abbot only about a fortnight 
when he was obliged to sign a paper which 
bound him to pay five hundred pounds to the 
King in the course of the next three years. 
The King had said that the costs of his appeal 
to the Pope to have Henry VI declared a 
saint would be heavy. Besides this, he had 
already been put to great expense by the 
changing of the place of the proposed shrine, 
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as the work begun at Windsor had been 
begun in vain. This large sum of money was 
paid in 1501 and was entered in the Abbey 
accounts as paid for the removal of the body 
of Henry VI from Windsor to Westminster. 
It was no doubt from this entry that a tradition 
arose that the body was actually so moved. 
By the beginning of 1503 the old Lady 
Chapel had been pulled down and all was 
ready for the building of the new one. Abbot 
Fascet had died in the year 1500 and Islip had 
been elected in his place. On January 24th, 
1503, Abbot Islip laid the foundation stone. 
The new building was completed in just 
over six years at a cost of more than £21,000. 
Within a week of the last payment for the 
building, Henry VII died. We know from 
his will, made shortly before his death, that 
he proposed to move the body of Henry VI 
to Westminster in the near future. With his 
death, however, the proposal fell to the 
ground. Henry VIII did not take the same 
interest in the matter as his father had, so 
with the king’s burial the chapel came to be 
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known as that of Henry VII instead of 
Henry VI. If you stand in the tiny chapel 
at the east end you will see on one side an 
empty niche in the wall, the niches on either 
side of it being occupied by the figures of 
saints. On the pedestal of the niche, on 
which a statue should have stood, you will 
be able to make out the initials H.R. on 
the carving. There can be no doubt that 
these letters stand for Henricus Rex, or 
King Henry, and that it was there that a statue 
of Henry VI was to have been placed. 

We have just seen how the name of the 
chapel was transferred from one Henry to 
another. At one time there was the possi- 
bility that a second such change would be 
made. Henry VII had hoped to be buried 
in the centre of the chapel, leaving the 
position which his tomb now occupies as 
the site for the shrine of Henry VI. It seems, 
however, that at one time Henry VIII in- 
tended the chapel to be the place of his own 
burial, for it was he who caused his father 
to be buried in his present place, leaving the 
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centre of the chapel vacant for himself ; 
indeed, he went so far as to negotiate for a 
design for his tomb. If his early intention 
had been kept, the chapel might easily have 
come to be known as that of Henry VIII. 
Fortunately, however, he changed his mind 
and was buried at Windsor. 

The beautiful figures of Henry VII and his 
queen, Elizabeth of York, were the work of 
the celebrated Italian sculptor, Torregiano, 
who also made the figure of the Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, mother of Henry VII, which lies 
on her tomb in the chapel to the south. The 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, deserves to be remembered not only 
as a generous benefactor of her son’s founda- 
tion but also as the foundress of St. John’s 
and Christ’s Colleges at Cambridge, and of 
the professorships at the Universities which 
are still called after her name. 

Although Henry VIII was not brought to 
lie within the chapel, his son, Edward VI, 
and his two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
were all buried there. Edward was placed 
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in the vault beneath the present altar, the 
pillars of which belonged to the altar of his 
own day. When Queen Elizabeth died, her 
coffin was first placed in the vault with her 
grandfather, Henry VII, but was removed 
in 1606 and placed with that of her sister 
Mary beneath the monument to her in the 
north aisle of the chapel. 

In the same year James I caused the body 
of his mother, Mary Queen of Scots, to be 
moved from Peterborough to Westminster. 
For her second burial he chose a place in the 
south aisle of the chapel so as to correspond 
as nearly as possible with Elizabeth’s tomb in 
the north aisle, in order to give her equal 
honour with the queen who had beheaded 
her. Mary Stuart thus lies between Lady 
Margaret Beaufort and Margaret, Countess of 
Lennox. The latter was the mother of 
Henry Darnley, Mary’s husband, and Darn- 
ley’s figure is on the side of the tomb, kneeling 
as if in prayer towards his wife. This south 
aisle is sometimes called the Margaret Chapel. 
Other royal persons are buried in it without 
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any monument, such as Charles II, Queen 
Anne and her husband, William III and 
Mary II. Queen Elizabeth's monument was 
the last royal memorial to be placed in the 
Abbey church, while the last king to be 
buried there was George II who, with his 
consort, Queen Caroline, lies in the centre of 
the chapel of Henry VII. At his burial and 
by his direction the sides of his coffin and 
that of his queen were removed, so that 
their remains might be mingled in death. 
At the east end of the north aisle, beyond 
the tomb of Elizabeth, are three interesting 
memorials. An urn in a niche in the wall 
contains the bones of the two princes, Ed- 
ward V and Richard of York, who were 
murdered in the Tower of London. Their 
bones were discovered in the reign of 
Charles II, who caused them to be brought 
to Westminster. Beneath this urn are the 
monuments of the infant princesses, Mary 
and Sophia, daughters of James I. Sophia 
is shewn as a baby in her cradle. In 1625, 
James I was buried in the vault which con- 
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tained the remains of Henry VII and his 
queen. 

It will be clear from what has been said 
that the chapel of Henry VII had succeeded 
the chapel of St. Edward as a royal burying- 
place, and it is true to say that until the 
middle of the seventeenth century none had 
been buried there who were not intimately 
connected with the royal line—with but one 
exception. Ina side chapel just north of the 
tomb of Henry VII lie the remains of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite 
adviser of both James I and Charles I. He 
was killed at Portsmouth in 1628 by John 
Felton, an officer to whom he had refused 
employment and who had other grievances. 
Villiers was very unpopular, and Charles I 
had him buried with very little ceremony for 
fear of a popular outcry. 

Soon, however, the privilege of royalty 
in death was to be assumed by those who had 
taken its place in life. In 1650 General 
Ireton, son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, died 
while with the army in Ireland. By Crom- 
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well’s order he was buried in a vault at the east 
end of the chapel. In due course others of 
the Protector’s party and friends were buried 
in the same vault, including the Protector 
himself; his mother, Elizabeth Cromwell ; 
John Bradshaw, the President of the Council 
which condemned Charles I, and his wife; 
and the great admiral Robert Blake, who died 
in 1657. They were not, however, to occupy 
the vault for long. At the restoration of 
the monarchy they were taken from their 
graves. For the most part they were re- 
buried in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s 
just outside, but the bodies of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw and lIreton were ignominiously 
hanged at Tyburn and their heads afterwards 
set up on Westminster Hall. The head of 
Cromwell remains unburied to this day. One 
body was, however, left in the chapel, that 
of Elizabeth Claypole, Cromwell’s daughter, 
who died shortly before her father. 

Many other folk have been buried in this 
chapel but it is not necessary to mention 
more than one or two of them. In the north 
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aisle lies the great essayist, Joseph Addison, 
who died in 1719. He is also commemorated 
by a statue in the south transept. In the 
same aisle lies General Monk, who played so 
large a part in the restoration of the monarchy; 
his statue, however, is in the south aisle. Last 
in point of time may be mentioned Dean 
Stanley, who lies in one of the small chapels 
at the east end. 

It is time now to turn to another aspect 
of the history of the chapel. In 1725 it was 
made the official chapel for the Order of 
the Bath. The ceremony of bathing before 
receiving knighthood is of great antiquity, 
but the actual Order was not formally con- 
stituted until the year 1725. Installations 
of the knights took place from time to time 
until the year 1812. No other installation 
followed until 1913 when, in the presence of 
King George V as Sovereign of the Order 
and the Duke of Connaught as its Great 
Master, the chapel was re-inaugurated as that 
of the Order, and the forty-six senior Knights 
Grand Cross were installed, there being only 
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forty-six stalls in the chapel. When the 
Great War was over, another installation was 
held for such stalls as had fallen vacant, 
and it may be hoped that from time to time 
similar ceremonies will be carried out. It 
should be added that the Dean of West- 
minster is also Dean of the Order and wears 
its red ribbon and badge at all times. 

It is impossible within the necessary 
limits to attempt any adequate description 
of the architecture of this chapel. Its roof, 
with the great stone pendants, has been 
described as the most wonderful work of 
masonry ever put together by the hand of 
man. The chief things that strike the eye 
are the fan vaulting, the magnificent array 
of sculptured saints which adorns the walls, 
and the elaborate decoration of demi-angels 
and Tudor badges. One thing, however, 
has mostly gone. The painted glass, which 
was once so beautiful that the windows in 
the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, were 
to be made like it, has disappeared. One 
complete panel remains to show its former 
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glory, while in the west window and elsewhere 
tiny lights are still filled with Henry’s heraldic 
badges and monograms. It is strange that 
the architect of this chapel is unknown. He 
is commonly said to have been Robert Vertue, 
but no documentary evidence has been found 
to support this. The only name that appears 
at all is that of William Bolton, Prior of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, who is mentioned 
in the king’s will as Master of the Works. 
It had been the king’s custom to send sums 
of money to Abbot Islip on account for the 
building and for the latter to write the mode 
in which that money had been spent and send 
it in return to the king. Thus no fabric rolls 
remain among the Abbey documents. Some 
day perhaps these accounts will be found, 
and then it will be known to whom belongs 
the credit for this magnificent architectural 
achievement. 

The foundation which Henry VII endowed 
for his new chapel was of the most elaborate 
character. Three masses were to be said 
daily for the king’s welfare in life and death, 
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and the king was to be remembered daily 
also at the high mass and chapter mass. 
Ultimately the masses in the chapel were to 
be said only by monks who had taken the 
Oxford degrees of bachelor or doctor of 
divinity. This restriction, however, was not 
to apply to the abbot, prior, or monk-bailiff. 
Solemn sermons were appointed to be preached 
on various feasts and fasts, and the tolling of 
the great bell was to precede these. Once a 
year every priest in the monastery was to say 
a mass of requiem and every lay-brother the 
Psalter of David or Our Lady. Fees were to 
be paid to various officials of the realm, such 
as the Chancellor, Treasurer, Master of the 
Rolls, Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices 
of the Benches who attended the anniversary 
of the king’s death. According to the usual 
medieval custom which associated alms- 
giving with prayer for the dead, a weekly 
distribution of money was to be made and 
thirteen poor men maintained in an alms- 
house. Some nineteen other monastic or 
collegiate foundations, as well as the two 
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universities, were to be paid by the Abbot of 
Westminster for the performance of services, 
and an elaborate system of fines was to prevail 
for the neglect in any respect of the various 
articles which the abbot and others were 
required to perform. 

The bronze grate which encloses the 
effigies of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York 
was the work of ‘“‘ Thomas Ducheman, 
smith,” and forms a chapel in itself, said to 
have the dedication of St. Saviour but 
generally referred to in Abbey records as 
the “‘ brassen chapel.’”’ The dedications of 
the chapels in the apse are not known, but 
three of them are probably those of St. Denis, 
St. Ursula and St. Giles. The last-named 
would appear to have been the patron saint 
of Abbot Islip, since he is depicted on that 
abbot’s mortuary roll. On the same roll 
appears the coat of arms of the Giles family, 
and it has been reasonably conjectured that 
this was the abbot’s patronymic, the name 
Islip being that of his birthplace and adopted in 
accordance with the usual Benedictine custom. 
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The elaborate arrangements which Henry 
VII made for his chapel were to continue as 
long as the world shall endure. The vanity 
of human wishes could hardly be better exem- 
plified than by the fact that only some 
thirty years after his death the revenues 
on which they depended were confiscated by 
the king’s own son. 


CHAPTER TV. 


THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS. 


HEN in modern conversation there is a 
reference to Westminster Abbey the 
speaker means, and his hearers understand 
him to mean, the Abbey church. But in 
former times this was not so. Then West- 
minster Abbey meant not only the church 
but also all the buildings of the monastery 
which stood by its side. The misuse of the 
name, for so it is, has given rise to at least 
one mistaken tradition. It has been supposed 
that when William Caxton, the first English 
printer, set up his press in Westminster Abbey 
he actually erected it in the church itself, 
whereas it was set up in that portion of the 
monastic area called the Almonry, by the 
side of which both shops and dwelling-houses 
had been built. Houses in those days being 
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Caxton’s sign was called the Red Pale. Later 
on he had a private dwelling over the 
Almoner’s Gate where he died in 1491. 

No history of Westminster Abbey would 
be in any way complete which omitted to say 
something about the many interesting build- 
ings still existing, which were part of the old 
monastery. But before we speak of the 
buildings let us think of the men for whom 
they were built. They were Benedictine 
monks, that is to say men who had vowed to 
live a common life together in accordance 
with the Rule of St. Benedict. St. Benedict 
was born at Norcia, on the Apennine moun- 
tains, about the year 480. He went to Rome 
to be educated, but was so horrified at the 
wickedness of the city that he left it and lived 
alone as a hermit in a cave for three years, 
wishing to give up his life wholly to the 
service of God. Gradually he became known 
to the simple country folk who lived near, 
and some of these came to ask him how they 
should live in order to please God. Those who 
desired to give up their whole lives to His 
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service became so many that St. Benedict 
divided them up and settled them in small 
monasteries, each of which was ruled by an 
abbot, a word which means father. 

It was St. Benedict’s idea that each 
monastery should be, as it were, a separate 
family, obedient to its father abbot, its 
members tilling the fields, doing the work of 
the family, and worshipping God together, 
but cutting itself off from worldly life, and 
as far as possible from its temptations. The 
monasteries were each to be “schools for 
God’s service,’’ and the worship of God in the 
services of the Church was to be the object 
of life, 

‘ St. Augustine was the first to bring St. 
Benedict’s idea to England, and at Canterbury 
may be seen the foundations of the church of 
the monastery called by his name. Other 
monasteries soon came to be built in England, 
but it is not possible to date the earliest 
monastery at Westminster. It can only be 
said that there were monks there as early as 
the year 785. Their dwellings in those 
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early days were of wood. The stone buildings 
of the monastery in their earliest existing 
form belong to the foundation of Edward 
the Confessor, though it is hardly probable 
that any of them were built in his lifetime. 

It was not likely that St. Benedict’s plan 
would remain entirely unchanged through the 
centuries. The worship of God remained of 
course as the chief object, but the life which 
his monks were to live became subject to 
changes of which something must be said. 
The most striking of these were in the class 
and aim of those who wished to become 
monks. St. Benedict had thought of shep- 
herds and simple tillers of the field, but he lived 
to see the sons of Roman nobles seeking 
admission to his monasteries. He had thought 
of those monasteries as containing lay-brothers 
for the most part, but in later times they came 
to consist mostly of brethren who were priests 
or looking forward to the priesthood. There 
were always lay-brothers at Westminster, 
but they can hardly be said to have had their 
full share in the common life, as they lived 
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in the Almonry and had their own chapel 
there. 

It is probable that St. Benedict did not 
foresee that his monasteries might become 
very rich from the gifts of pious people, or 
that their abbots might be drawn into 
public affairs as the bishops were. But both 
these things came to pass and must be re- 
membered if we are properly to understand 
even the buildings of the monastery of West- 
minster, to say nothing of its long history. 

It has been already said, or at least implied, 
that the abbot was to be the father of his 
family of monks, so in old times he slept in 
the common dormitory and had his meals 
with them in the common refectory. By 
the twelfth century, however, this was no 
longer the case. The abbot was then living 
in his own lodging and dining apart from his 
convent. He drew his income from estates 
separate from those belonging to his flock, 
and it can easily be imagined that when new 
property came into their joint possession, 
the matter of its fair division between them 
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was a frequent source of dissension. The 
abbot’s lodging still exists in its entirety. 
The visitor who turns to the left immediately 
on entering the cloister from Dean’s Yard 
finds himself in a quiet court with no modern 
note to disturb its harmony. To the right 
and left of him are buildings of the late 
fourteenth century, the work of Abbot Lit- 
lyngton. That on the right is the abbot’s 
house, now the deanery, while on the other 
side is the abbot’s dining-hall. Behind him 
is part of the wall of the kitchen dating 
before the year 1300, and in front is the room 
known as the Jericho Parlour, which was 
built by Abbot Islip about the year 1520. 

The Jericho Parlour is a square room 
notable for the linen panelling which covers 
its walls and for the medallions of stained 
glass in its windows, It is but the ante- 
chamber to an even more noble room known 
as the Jerusalem Chamber, which was the 
abbot’s drawing-room. Its windows contain 
eight panels of stained glass, seven of which 
are probably older than the present church 
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and may have come from the Lady Chapel, 
which was pulled down to make room for the 
chapel of Henry VII. Its walls are in part 
~ panelled with cedar, the gift of Dean 
- Williams (1620-1644), and in part covered 
with magnificent tapestries of the sixteenth 
century. 

The dining-hall, now used for its primary 
purpose by Westminster School, has many 
points of interest. The corbels which carry 
its roof are stone carvings of angels bearing 
shields painted with various coats of arms, 
among which those of the Despenser family 
as borne by Abbot Litlyngton predominate. 
The centre of the roof contains a louvre through 
which in old days the smoke of an open fire 
below escaped. At the southern end of the 
hall is a Jacobean minstrel gallery. This 
hall, together with the rooms just described, 
makes it easy to picture the stately manner 
in which the later abbots lived. 

To some extent the abbot’s aloofness from 
the monks was imitated by the prior. The 
prior, indeed, was not called upon for public 
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duties as was the abbot, but he had his own 
household and possessed at least one property 
in which the monks had no share, namely, the 
manor of Belsize. The prior’s house still 
exists in part, though only the west wall of it 
is visible from the outside. It occupied the 
site and still forms the kernel of the late 
Ashburnham House in Little Dean’s Yard. 
In the earliest days, however, the prior’s 
lodging adjoined the monastic infirmary. 
This site was considered too remote from 
the cloister over the life of which the prior 
exercised a nominal supervision, and in 
consequence he was bidden to move. During 
the short-lived bishopric of Westminster (1540- 
1550) the prior’s house became that of the 
dean, while the bishop held the abbot’s 
lodging. 
The Refectory. 

After passing through the two bays which 
separate the Dean’s Yard entrance to the 
cloister from the cloister itself, there may 
be seen on the right the old doorway of the 
monastic refectory through which the monks 
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passed to their meals. The bell which 
summoned them thereto may still be seen 
in the museum in the Norman undercroft. 
It hung in old days on an iron bracket to the 
left of the doorway. The refectory of the 
Norman monastery was about 150 feet long 
by 38 feet broad. It thus stretched more 
than the length of the south walk of the 
cloister which it adjoins. The wall of this 
walk belongs to the Norman building and is 
therefore more than two and a half centuries 
older than the cloister vaulting which it 
helps to support. 

The Norman refectory was built in all 
probability by Abbot Gilbert Crispin before 
the year 1100. On the side of the wall remote 
from the cloister remains the Norman arcade 
of the original building, which was destroyed 
by the fire of 1298. In the earlier years of 
the fourteenth century some attempt was made 
at rebuilding and the filled-up windows, 
which rise above the cloister and may be 
observed from the opposite side of the garth, 
belong to those years, but its final roofing 
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was of the period of Abbot Litlyngton 
(1362-1386). Of the refectory itself only the 
northern wall remains entire. With the 
passing of the monastery passed also the need 
for such a great hall, and in 1544 the refectory 
was pulled down by order of the Dean and 
Chapter. The greater part of its area belongs 
now to Westminster School and is partly 
built over. Beneath the ground still lies much 
of the old flooring formed of encaustic tiles 
of various patterns and dates. 

Historically the refectory is of considerable 
interest. As early as the year 1244 Henry III 
held there a Council of State. Exactly fifty 
years later, in an assembly called by Edward I, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s was so moved by the 
extravagance of the royal demands that he 
fell dead in the act of protest. In the refectory, 
too, were the steps first taken which resulted 
in the impeachment of Piers Gaveston, the 
favourite of Edward II. More interesting, 
however, is the fact that the refectory shares 
with the chapter house the claim of the 
latter to have been the scene of the parlia- 
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mentary meetings of the knights, citizens 
and burgesses. The first public record of such 
a meeting in the refectory appears to have 
been in 1397. In 1403 it is spoken of as the 
place of assembly, and in 1416 the Chancellor, 
by the royal command, definitely assigned 
it as such. The Abbey records, however, 
show that a meeting had taken place therein 
as early as 1384, for the monk-treasurer had 
then to buy a new table in place of one 
“ broken at the time of the parliament.” It 
cost him five shillings. 

Fortunately there has survived in the 
Customary of Abbot Ware (1258-1283) a long 
description of the manners to be observed 
by the monks when at meals in the refectory. 
Silence of course was kept throughout, broken 
only by the voice of the reader. If a monk 
knocked his jug or made any other noise 
that prevented the reader being heard he was 
required to leave his place and prostrate 
himself at the step before the high table and 
remain there till the monk presiding at the 
meal signed to him to return. He must sit 
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erect and not let his eyes wander about nor 
make signs to another. If he had a private 
store of nuts he must not crack them with his 
teeth but open them quietly with a knife. 
On the other hand, if there was a general 
supply of nuts the brethren need not trouble 
about the reader, but might crack them as 
they would! There was a large number of 
other directions, but these may be taken as 
typical. They may seem trivial in character, 
but they were doubtless necessary if the 
monastic life was to pursue its even way. 


The Cloister. 

Of all the remaining monastic buildings 
the cloister is the most familiar to the outside 
world and at the same time the most in- 
timately connected with the life of the 
monks. It is of interest, too, as exhibiting 
three types of Gothic architecture. Let us 
take this aspect first. Following, as it did 
for the most part, the lines of the older Norman 
cloister it was natural that the first parts of 
it to be rebuilt were those contiguous to the 
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church. So the bay in the north-east corner 
with four neighbouring bays in the north 
walk and three in the east walk belong to the 
same period as the church they adjoin, and 
are as severe in treatment. When the nave 
was rebuilt it was natural to complete the 
north walkin the same style. The two remain- 
ing walks and the remainder of the bays in 
the east walk are markedly different. The 
rebuilding of the latter was begun in 1344 in 
the last months of the life of Abbot Henley 
and owes its initiation to him. The work was 
placed under the charge of Brother Simon 
de Bercheston, who succeeded him in the 
abbot’s place and continued the work. These 
bays are of the Decorated period, and the 
remaining walks of the cloister would doubt- 
less have been carried out in the same style 
but for the interruption of the great plague, 
known as the Black Death, in 1348. In this 
plague Abbot Bercheston and half of his 
monks died. All building operations were 
necessarily postponed. Abbot Bercheston was 
appropriately buried in that portion of the 
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cloister which he had rebuilt and is to-day 
commemorated there by a modern inscription. 
The remaining two walks of the cloister were 
built by Abbot Litlyngton later in the 
century. 

Let us turn now to the varied uses which 
were made of these four walks, and with them 
include the two bays already mentioned 
which form the junction between the cloister 
and Dean’s Yard. These two bays were 
known as the Jocutorium, a place where the 
silence of the cloister might legitimately be 
broken. Here the monk who had business 
with the outside world might receive those 
with whom it was to be transacted. Here, 
too, were his visitors spoken with and outside 
guests received. These bays belong also to 
Abbot Litlyngton’s time and on two of the 
bosses appear his arms and his initials sur- 
mounted by a coronet. 

The north walk of the cloister was appro- 
priated to study. Here was kept the monastic 
library and the space was divided by wooden 
screens into separate compartments in which 
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the monks might sit at work, and at thesame 
time get the warmth of the southern sun 
which its windows faced. In the west walk 
was the novices’ school where under the 
guidance of a novice-master those who had 
newly entered the convent were taught, 
among other things, the art of singing and 
Latin, so that in due time they might take 
their part in the monastic services. From the 
east walk led the vestibule of the chapter 
house. Here would come those who had 
business such as the sealing of leases to 
transact, waiting their turn to pass into the 
presence of the monastic officers. The south 
walk does not appear to have had any special 
use though here perhaps sat the monks 
during that short portion of the day when 
conversation was permitted. In the centre 
of this walk are buried no less than eight 
of the earlier abbots. Three of their effigies 
still remain but were moved in the middle 
of the eighteenth century to positions beneath 
the stone bench by the wall. Of these, the 
easternmost is that of Abbot Laurence (1158- 
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1173). Inthe middle is Abbot Gilbert Crispin 
(1085-1117), and west of him is Abbot William 
de Humez (1214-1222), though the name of 
Abbot Vitalis has been wrongly cut at the 
head of the last stone An exceptionally 
large stone slab in the centre of the walk 
at its eastern end, for some centuries called 
Long Meg, is said to cover the remains of the 
twenty-six monks who perished in the Black 
Death, but this tradition has no authority 
whatever and is in the last degree probable. 


The Chapter House. 

The chapter house was among the earliest 
of the monastic buildings to be finished in the 
rebuilding in the time of Henry III. It was 
completed about 1253. Apart from the 
north-eastern bays of the cloister it is in fact 
the only remaining monastic building of that 
period. This, of course, is due to the fact that 
it escaped the disastrous fire of 1298. Unlike 
the usual Benedictine plan it is octagonal 
in shape. Beneath it is a crypt of the same 
shape but of far smaller dimensions. The 
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walls of this crypt are some eighteen feet in 
thickness, but only the outer five feet form 
the foundation of the chapter house above. 
The great thickness of these walls shews that 
either some change of plan was decided on 
after the work was well in hand, or else that 
the walls were designed to resist an attack 
from outside. The latter seems the more 
probable, especially as there can be little 
doubt that this crypt was used as the treasury 
of the wardrobe. The story of its burglary 
has already been told. 

The chapter house itself presents many 
points of interest. First there is its beautiful 
floor made up of patterned tiles, very few of 
which are modern. This is the finest pave- 
ment of its kind in existence. Then there are 
the fifteenth century wall-paintings depicting 
scenes from the Apocalypse. These are but 
dimly discernible save in a strong light. Two 
beautiful statues remain above the porch on 
the inner side. Herein early days Parliament 
occasionally assembled. The first record of 


such a meeting appears to be in 1256, shortly 
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after the fabric was finished. Here in 1292 
John Balliol swore on the Black Rood of 
St. Margaret that he would make no further 
claim to the Scottish crown. In 1351 the 
chapter house is described in the Rolls of 
Parliament as the ancient place of meeting 
of the Commons. Here, too, in later days 
Wolsey held court as Papal Legate, and here 
took place an occasional trial for heresy. On 
the day when Henry VIII died the Commons 
sat here for the last time. Edward VI gave 
them the chapel of St. Stephen in the Palace, 
of Westminster as their future meeting-place. 
but as a result of the external connection the 
chapter house became the property of the 
nation and so it has since remained. For 
more than three centuries, in fact until 1863, 
it was used as the depository of public records. 
Its restoration to its pristine beauty was the 
work of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The vestibule of the chapter house 
deserves some few words of description. 
Viewed from the cloister the once exquisite 
tracery and sculpture above it present a 
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picture of sorry ruin owing to the injudicious 
use of a so-called preservative. The left- 
hand side of the double pathway from the 
cloister has been worn away by the tread 
of innumerable feet. That it has not been 
restored, as has that on the right, is due to 
the fact that for some centuries after the 
dissolution of the monastery it was covered 
with a wooden floor from which led a staircase 
to the chapter library above, formerly part 
of the monastic dormitory. At its end on the 
left is a doorway communicating with St. 
Faith’s Chapel, and on the right of the double 
path is another door known as the “ Skin 
Door ”’ from the fact that its inner side was 
once covered with leather made from human 
skin. This skin still remains beneath and 
just above the iron projections from the 
hinges. It is that of a man with red hair and 
it must be supposed to be that of some 
robber who was flayed as an example to his 
fellows. The low height of the vestibule 
is due to the fact that the old monastic dor- 
mitory runs over it. The present doorway 
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to this is the same as that by which the 
monks of old passed from the cloister to their 
rest and lies to the right of the chapter 
house entrance. 


The Dormitory. 


The old dormitory of the monks is now 
divided into two compartments. Its 
northern portion, which occupies about a third 
of the whole length, now serves as the chapter 
library, its first use for this purpose dating 
from about the year 1591. Its full use as 
such, however, belongs to the time of Dean 
Williams, who came into office in 1620. His 
private generosity to the library was only 
equalled by the generosity which he succeeded 
in provoking from others. The remaining 
portion of the building has been used since 
about 1599 as the big schoolroom of West- 
minster School, The great size of the dormi- 
tory, taken in conjunction with that of the 
refectory, suggests that the original foundation 
was designed to be the home of some eighty 
to a hundred monks. It is not known if in 
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the early days this number was ever attained, 
but, so far as can be ascertained, the number 
in the centuries succeeding the Black Death 
of 1348 never reached sixty. The dormitory 
was one of the buildings which suffered 
severely from the fire of 1298. Its roof was 
again burnt in 1447 through the carelessness 
of one of the monks, George Norwych, who 
was afterwards abbot. The present roof of 
the chapter library belongs probably to the 
period of the repair after this fire. 

In a corner of the library next the church 
is a door which led formerly by a gallery at 
the west end of St. Faith’s Chapel to a spiral 
stair in the south transept. It was possible, 
therefore, for the monks to descend to the 
church for the night offices without going out 
of doors. In connection with the dormitory 
and communicating with it was a room running 
eastwards which was used for guests. On the 
west side was another room with a window 
looking into the cloister, which was probably 
the apartment of the sub-prior. On the same 
side is a small Norman door near the south 
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end of the schoolroom from which a narrow 
spiral stair led to a barrel-vaulted chamber 
beneath of a peculiarly dismal character. 
It has been conjectured with considerable 
reason that this chamber was used for the 
confinement of refractory monks. Nothing 
remains to show if the dormitory was sub- 
divided in early days. At first, of course, 
the whole family of monks slept there in- 
cluding the abbot, but this practice was soon 
abandoned. The abbot, prior and senior 
monastic officers occupied their own apart- 
ments, while before the middle of the fifteenth 
century privacy was secured to those who 
slept in the dormitory by the provision of 
curtains. 

No talking was allowed in the dormitory 
by day or night, and it was strictly enjoined 
that no unnecessary noise should be made. 
A special place was assigned to those who 
snored or talked in their sleep. The night 
clothes consisted of a woollen shirt, drawers, 
shoes and a girdle. The bedclothes must not 
be turned down till the moment of getting 
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into bed. If a monk wished it, the straw of 
his mattress might be changed once a year. 
On entering or leaving the dormitory by the 
day-stair the monk must pause on the third 
step and make his reverence to the crucifix 
in the window above. For the rest he must 
walk with bent head, his face muffled with 
his hood up to his nose. 


The Undercroft of the Dormitory. 


Beneath the dormitory runs a long vaulted 
chamber made up of seven double bays. At 
various periods of its history it has been 
divided up into different compartments by 
the filling in of the arches. At the present 
time it consists of two compartments of five 
and two bays respectively. The two-bayed 
section at the northern end has long been 
known as the Chapel of the Pyx. Here the 
word Pyx has no ecclesiastical signification. 
It is said to be derived from the use of the 
chapel as the treasury of the exchequer, the 
pyx being the box in which the standard 
coins were kept. There are those who hold 
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that this treasury was the scene of the burglary 
of 1303 as against the theory of the under- 
croft of the chapter house. This chapel is of 
special interest as being the oldest portion 
remaining of the monastic buildings of the 
Confessor’s foundation; it must date very 
soon after the Conquest. At its east end is 
a stone altar of great antiquity, though not as 
old as the chapel itself. The altar slab has a 
circular sinking in its top, designed perhaps 
to contain a relic. A piscina of later date 
stands at its side. The floor is covered with 
encaustic tiles, and the capitals of the pillars 
are gracefully carved. Like the chapter 
house this chapel is under the control of the 
Office of Works, its secular uses in pre- 
dissolution times forming its claim to be 
outside the jurisdiction of the Dean and 
Chapter of the Abbey. 

The remaining five bays of the undercroft 
of the dormitory now serve as an Abbey 
museum. Precisely what their earlier uses 
may have been it is not possible to determine. 
Possibly here were the “ warming-house ”’ of 
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the monks, their tailor’s workroom or their 
“shaving-house,” for all of which space was 
found somewhere. The many objects dis- 
played in it to-day are too numerous to 
describe in any particular detail, but mention 
must be made of the beautiful iron grate 
which once surrounded the tomb of Mary 
Stuart, removed from the church about 1812 
but restored to it by the generosity of the 
National Arts Collections Fund. Architectural 
fragments, patterned tiles, old workmen’s 
tools, wooden models, drawings, and much 
else go to form a most interesting collection. 
Here, too, are displayed in cases the earlier 
effigies which were carried in the funeral 
processions of long ago. This custom seems to 
have been derived from the earlier custom 
of exposing the body of a prince or chieftain 
to shew that he was actually dead and had not 
been the victim of foul play. For the most 
part, the effigies, which were dressed up in 
the actual clothes of the deceased, exhibited 
no more than a conventional likeness of their 
subject. In the case of that of Henry VII 
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it must be supposed that the face was formed 
from an actual cast. The earliest record 
of an effigy being carried in a funeral pro- 
cession appears to belong to the funeral of 
Henry III. This effigy, unfortunately, has not 
survived. Ata later date wax took the place 
of other materials and more life-like models 
were made. Such wax effigies as have survived 
are preserved in the upper chapel of the Islip 
Chantry inside the church. Of royal person- 
ages there are effigies of Elizabeth, William 
and Mary, Charles II and Anne. Of these, 
the effigy of Elizabeth is an eighteenth century 
replica of the original, so that the oldest of 
the royal effigies in wax is that of Charles II, 
which is realistic to a degree. 

The cloister which runs side by side with 
the southern portion of the undercroft of the 
. dormitory is contemporary with it. Through 
its windows may be obtained some view of 
the refectory wall, which has been already 
described. It is known as the Dark Cloister, 
though its darkness to-day is not what it was 
when a house, in later davs that of the Abbey 
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carpenter, obscured its southern entry. 
Passing along this cloister we come to the 
passage which leads to the Little Cloister or 
Infirmary. 


The Infirmary. 


The casual visitor to the Little Cloister— 
and most visitors come there by chance rather 
than of set purpose—is apt to have his 
attention distracted from detail by the general 
atmosphere of peace which seems to pervade 
it. The fountain which plays in the centre 
of the quadrangle, the lofty plane tree by its 
side, the flagged stones with their junction of 
grass and weed, the quiet and not apparently 
very ancient houses which surround it, all 
contribute to the general impression. Yet 
let him turn his attention to the inner wall of 
the cloister and he will observe here an old 
doorway in use and there one of the same 
character but blocked with stone. These 
mark the entry to the cells assigned to monks 
who by reason of old age or infirmity were 
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unable to share in the common life of the 
cloister and refectory. 

In the centre of the east walk of the cloister 
is a carved doorway loftier and more elaborate 
than the entries of the cells. This doorway 
dates from 1372 and led once to the chapel 
of St. Katharine, or Infirmary Chapel, of 
which there now remains only a beautiful 
ruin. This chapel was built probably between 
1154 and 1161 and so belonged to the Con- 
fessor’s foundation though not to his time. 
It was about seventy-two feet long, and in 
addition to the high altar of St. Katharine 
there were altars in aisle-chapels dedicated in 
the names of St. Laurence and St. Edward, 
King and Martyr. In importance it ranked 
next to the high altar of the Abbey church. 
St. Katharine’s Chapel is not without interest 
from an historical point of view. Of thirty- 
eight consecrations recorded to have taken 
place at Westminster before the dissolution 
of the monastery fifteen at least are known 
to have been held in this chapel, while it was 
also the scene of many councils. 
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In 1176 Cardinal Huguzon had summoned 
the two archbishops and other clergy to a 
meeting there. The two primates were at 
variance as to which of them was entitled to 
the seat of honour on the cardinal’s right. 
The Archbishop of York, who had arrived first, 
assumed that position, and was thereupon 
attacked by the servants of his rival, who 
maltreated him severely and broke his mitre. 
The result of this turmoil was the flight of the 
cardinal and the breaking-up of the assembly 
in confusion. No council could be held and 
Abbot Walter of Westminster was for some 
unknown reason considered to have been 
responsible for the trouble and was, in conse- 
quence, forbidden the use of his mitre. A 
somewhat doubtful story relates that in 1253 
the king was met in the chapel by an assembly 
of bishops and there repeated his oath to 
observe the provisions of Magna Charta in 
return for their promise of aid. 

In the thirteenth century and earlier the 
accommodation for sick monks was a long hall 
stretching westwards from the chapel and 
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about ninety-four feet long, occupying the 
site of what is now the cloister garth. This 
hall was destroyed by the great fire of 1298 
and was never rebuilt, the new plan of a cloister 
with cells round it being substituted in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. The 
Infirmarer’s Hall, which still stands though 
somewhat shortened on the south side of the 
chapel and at right angles to it, was built 
probably between the years 1311 and 1320. It 
now forms the entrance-hall of a modern house. 

With the dissolution of the monastery 
there passed away, of course, the need of a 
monastic infirmary. It might have been 
hoped, however, that reverence for such a 
long-hallowed site would have saved the 
chapel from its ultimate fate. The despoiling 
of its lead rood in 1546 necessarily involved 
its decay, and in 1571 it was ordered that the 
chapel be taken down. Portions of the 
building were, however, incorporated into 
later work, and so preserved. It is to be 
regretted that this most interesting site is not 
available for public inspection. 
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In connection with the infirmary must be 
mentioned the cell of the recluse or monk 
vowed to a solitary life. The idea of a recluse 
was entirely contrary to both the spirit and 
the letter of the Benedictine Rule, yet before 
the year 1248 there was a reclusorium at 
Westminster, though nothing is known of its 
earliest occupants. It seems to have been 
situated somewhere on the east side of St. 
Katharine’s Chapel. Exactly what privations 
its inmate endured apart from his solitary 
confinement cannot be determined. It is 
known that coal, faggots and candles were 
supplied him to the same extent as to an 
ordinary inmate of the infirmary, and in the 
absence of contrary information it is probable 
that he looked for his food to the same source, 
while it is known also that he was the recipient 
of certain monetary allowances. There is an 
old tradition that the Abbey recluse was 
consulted on spiritual matters by Henry III, 
Richard II and Henry V._ The last-named 
is said to have visited the recluse and spent 
many hours with him immediately after his 
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father’s death in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
It does not appear that the recluse’s cell was 
occupied after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 


The Cellarer’s Range. 


Of the monastic buildings which still exist 
at Westminster but one remains to be 
described. The Cellavium, or Cellarer’s store- 
room and offices, stood originally above the 
west walk of the cloister. When these dis- 
appeared is not known, but they went out of 
use when Abbot Litlyngton erected the 
buildings which now form the eastern side 
of Dean’s Yard. Not all of these, indeed, 
were connected with the Cellarer but they 
may be conveniently grouped under the 
general description of the Cellarer’s Range. 
These as completed by Litlyngton consisted 
of a two-storied range of buildings, the upper 
storey gabled in wood and the lower vaulted 
in stone. Much of these still remains at the 
northern end of the range. Its middle portion 
became the Grammar School about the year 
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1460. At the present day this part is the 
residence of the Headmaster of Westminster 
School, the legitimate successor of the earlier 
foundation. Precisely what use was made 
of the southern part of the range it is now 
impossible to say. A century after its erection 
it formed the house of the Convent Treasurer 
and there the many folk who came to him on 
business of the Convent estates were wont 
to be entertained. This southern end, un- 
fortunately, has been largely rebuilt, and little 
idea can now be formed of its earlier appear- 
ance. . 

From what has been said of the various 
monastic buildings it will have become clear 
that Westminster is singularly fortunate in 
retaining so much, though a very great deal 
of what remains is built up in later houses. 
Two buildings have completely disappeared 
and so can be given no more than casual 
notice. The Almonry, which occupied a site 
comprising the eastern end of Victoria Street 
and a moderately large area adjacent to it, 
has left no trace. The Granary, which ran 
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parallel with the southern end of the Cel- 
larer’s range still has its foundations a few 
inches below the ground. For many years it 
served as the dormitory for the scholars of 
Westminster School, and engravings of it 
may still be seen, but there is nothing left 
to point the visitor to what has been and 
now exists no longer. 


CHArIEn V; 


; THE CONVENT: ITS MANAGEMENT AND ITS 
SUPPRESSION. 


“4 (ecg are few subjects about which 
greater misconception exists in the minds 
of English folk than the life of the medieval 
monk. Their knowledge of that life has been 
frequently derived only from posters which 
depict stout gentlemen in monastic habit 
consuming expensive liqueurs. By inference 
from this it is sometimes supposed that the 
life was one of lazy self-indulgence, unprofit- 
able to the community at large. It is not the 
purpose of this chapter to attack or to 
defend monastic life, or even to consider its 
ideals of prayer and contemplation, so incom- 
prehensible to a material age. Its purpose is 
rather to set out the record of tasks which 
had necessarily to be performed by members 
of the monastic family. 
The management of the monastery is a 


subject of great interest and some complexity. 
83 
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Fortunately, however, the materials necessary 
for its description still exist and are perplexing 
only by reason of their bulk. There is first 
of all the Customary of Abbot Ware, com- 
pleted about 1266, which sets down with the 
greatest precision what a Westminster monk 
ought to be and do, and then there is the 
great mass of the account-rolls of the Obedien- 
tiaries, as the monks who held offices were 
called, which shews in fact what they did in 
the sphere at least of administration. Year 
by year, generally at Michaelmas, any monk 
who was charged with the spending of a part 
of the monastic income submitted for audit 
an account of the manner of that spending. 

Something has already been said about 
the somewhat detached life of the abbot, 
which necessitated the assignment of definite 
estates and shares of revenue for his support 
so that he might not, by extravagant living 
or entertainment of guests, unduly burden the 
convent’s resources. He might indeed always 
dine in the refectory and bring guests, but 
these were limited to four. If he were in 
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residence at Westminster he might look to the 
convent to supply him with six loaves daily. 
Beyond this his only pecuniary relation with 
the convent was a custom by which some of 
the obedientiaries sent him presents in money 
or in kind at Christmas or some other festival. 
Such presents were sent also to the prior, 
who took besides a double share of what may 
be called the casual receipts of the monastery 
and had one manor of his own. The prior’s 
oversight of the house was lightened by the 
assistance of a sub-prior and two others who 
were called the third and fourth priors. On 
these devolved the general supervision of the 
life in the cloister and refectory. Such duties 
of course involved no expenditure of money 
so that the various account-rolls do not refer 
to these officers, except on the occasion of their 
appointment, when it was customary to send 
them presents to mark the occasion. These 
presents consisted of a special allowance of 
wine and bread and were sent also to any 
monk on the occasion of his saying his first 
mass as a priest. 
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Let us now turn to the various officers 
whose business it was to administer the con- 
vent revenues. Speaking generally, each of 
these derived his income from estates or rents 
definitely assigned to his department, and 
was expected to keep his expenses within 
the limits of that income. For various reasons 
this was not always possible. In some years 
estates were not so profitable as in others. 
Houses might be empty or in need of repair, 
and the cost of such repair must be borne by 
the office concerned. From this alone it 
can easily be recognised that the holding of 
office was no sinecure, and called for the 
careful attention of the monk concerned. 

One of the most important positions in 
the house was that of sacrist. On this officer 
fell the care of all the ornaments of the church 
and some responsibility for its fabric. In 
earlier days he and his assistants, the four 
sub-sacrists, slept in the church as_ its 
guardians, but later it would seem that this 
duty was delegated to servants. His it was to 
provide lights not only for the church but for 
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the refectory and some other parts of the 
monastery. It was his duty to see to the 
making of the hosts for mass, to the provision 
of mats for the chapter house, to the repair 
of books, and indeed to much else which it 
would be tedious to mention. His office was 
liable to sudden accretions of income, for to 
him fell the perquisites of such great functions 
as royal funerals, and these were by no means 
negligible, so valuable were the trappings. 
The offerings at the various altars and at the 
shrine of St. Edward came into his accounts, 
with the exception of the Lady Chapel with 
which he had nothing to do. This chapel was 
of such importance as to require a warden of 
its own. 

So independent of the sacrist was this 
warden that he did not even look to him for 
his supply of wax for tapers, but employed his 
own man to purchase wax, make the necessary 
tapers and afterwards melt down the residue 
for a second use. It was his business in 
later days to provide the coffin for the funeral 
of a monk, while the sacrist had to supply all 
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other necessaries. The sacrist, however, 
seems to have annexed the proceeds of such 
funerals as that of Katharine de Valois, which 
took place in the Lady Chapel. A daily mass 
was celebrated there and a high mass on 
certain feasts of the Blessed Virgin. The 
latter, however, depended on the state of the 
warden’s finances, for, while he had a rota of 
six brethren to assist him in the daily celebra- 
tion, he was expected to pay a fee to the 
celebrants of the high mass. He had also to 
pay for the services of a choir of boys and men 
on these occasions. When the later Lady 
Chapel, commonly called that of Henry VII, 
was built, a fresh endowment was provided 
and the services in the chapel naturally became 
more elaborate. 

Next in importance to the high altar of 
the Abbey church came the high altar of the 
Infirmary chapel of St. Katharine. This 
chapel with the infirmary itself was under the 
charge of a monk known as the infirmarer or - 
infirmarian. His income was derived from 
the rectories of Battersea and Wandsworth, 
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the manors of Parham in Sussex and Pershore 
in Worcestershire, together with pensions 
derived from the churches of Oakham and 
Hambleton in Rutland, and a few rents 
elsewhere. Out of this he had to defray all 
the costs of the chapel and infirmary. It will 
be at once obvious how fluctuating the 
balance of his income might be, for it must 
depend upon the numbers of the monks who 
were sick. For purposes of accountancy it 
was his custom to reckon the cost of a patient 
as twopence on a fish day and threepence on 
a day when meat was served. He therefore 
set down on his roll a list of the sick and the 
number of days of each kind that they had 
spent under his charge. Most of the medicines 
in use were compounded under his charge, 
and so there is the record of the purchase of 
their ingredients such as honey, ginger, 
licorice, camomile, lily roots and herbs. In 
the earliest days the only medicine that 
‘appears to have been in use was licorice. 
Other medicines could only be given by 
special favour. Just as in the Lady Chapel 
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there was a daily mass in St. Katharine’s and 
a high mass on special feasts, and the in- 
firmarer had to pay the celebrants and the 
secular choir. When one of the monks died 
it was the custom of the infirmarer to dis- 
tribute six shillings and eightpence in alms 
for the soul of the deceased. 

If the infirmarer were the poorer with the 
increase of sickness the cellarer became better 
off. It was the latter’s duty to provide all 
such things as wheat, barley, oats and wood 
for the use of the convent and its servants, 
while on him, too, fell the cost of repairs to 
the refectory and dormitory, and the portions 
of the cloister adjoining them. On St. James’s 
Day he had to produce apples for his brethren, 
and on other feast days they looked to him for 
the provision of cherries, plums, pears and 
nuts. Apart from these luxuries the regular 
daily allowance of a monk was one loaf and 
a flagon of ale. Special pittances of wine 
were allowed on such occasions as the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of a dead abbot 
or of a king who had been a benefactor of the 
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house, but these were paid for out of endow- 
ment funds. Sometimes the cellarer’s duties 
took him far afield on visits to the various 
manors from which his income was derived 
whether in the shape of wheat or money. In 
his absence his duties at home were performed 
by an assistant or “‘inner’’ cellarer. He had 
also another assistant in the “ granator,” 
who had charge of the stores of wheat and 
accounted yearly for its issue. Under his 
supervision was carried on the work of the 
bakery and malthouse. The somewhat un- 
important office of refectorer was connected 
with that of the cellarer. The refectorer’s 
business was to see to such duties as the 
proper distribution of the loaves which the 
cellarer supplied, to provide tablecloths and 
towels, pay for small repairs to the refectory, 
and take charge of its plate. The only food 
which the refectorer had to provide was the 
allowance of cheese, for which he had an 
assignment of sixty shillings a year. 
Another domestic official was the chamber- 
lain who was concerned with the provision of 
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nearly all commodities for the use of the 
monks other than food. The records of his 
office exhibit the exactness in the division of 
duties which was so necessary for the avoid- 
ance of friction. For example, the sub- 
almoner would supply a needle when necessary 
but the chamberlain’s assistant must provide 
the thread; the almoner supplied straw for 
the mattress of the novice, but the chamberlain 
must see to its renewal. The sacrist had to 
provide the dormitory bell, but the chamber- 
lain must buy the cord for it. The chamber- 
lain bought the cloth for the monastic habit 
and gave discarded garments to the poor. 
He provided lamps for the dormitory, which 
his assistants had to light and extinguish. 
Four times in the year it was the chamber- 
lain’s duty to sing the High Mass in the 
church, and on these occasions he was expected 
to provide four gallons of wine for the con- 
sumption of the brethren. 

To the almoner, as his name implies, were 
entrusted those acts of charity and pity 
which are a necessary part of the Christian 
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profession. He was bidden to make careful 
inquiry for any who might be in sickness in 
the vicinity of the monastery and too poor to 
provide for their own needs. To these he 
must give his kindliest ministrations, as to 
all other poor folk who came to him. In the 
case of those dying in poverty he was to 
provide shrouds and a priest for the last 
offices. Twenty-five poor folk were provided 
yearly by him with gowns of russet cloth, 
and, like the infirmarer, he distributed half 
a mark to the poor when one of his brother 
monks died. He had ten almsfolk under his 
immediate charge as well as some thirteen 
who received doles. The lay-brethren of the 
house lived in the Almonry and were cared 
for by him. He appears also to have had the 
management of an external monastic school 
as well as the secular care of the singing boys. 
As regards the interior of the monastery he 
was responsible for the provision of mats 
for the stone benches of the cloister and for 
the sweeping and strewing with rushes of its 
floor. He had also to see that the names of 
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dead brethren were recorded on the mortuary 
rolls which were sent from monastery to 
monastery in order that due prayer might be 
made for their souls. 

In addition to the offices already described 
there were many others which do not call for 
special notice. There were the treasurers 
who had charge of the main bulk of the 
convent property ; the monk-bailiff who was 
responsible for its legal business; the guest- 
master who received visitors and saw to their 
proper entertainment ; the archdeacon, who 
was the abbot’s deputy in his ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction outside the monastery ; the pre- 
centor who had charge of the music as well 
as of the library, provided parchment and 
made ink, transcribed and sealed all leases 
and official documents; the keepers of St. 
Edward’s shrine and of the various altars. 
It is possible to find thirty-three offices at 
least which the monks must fill, and it seems 
likely that every member of the house was 
charged with the due performance of some 
duty in addition to the ordinary obligations 
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of prayer and services, which in themselves 
made no mean demands upon his time. 

It will be obvious that the smooth running 
of the monastery depended not alone upon 
the minuteness of the regulations that 
governed it but also on the mutual goodwill 
and honourable conduct of the various 
officers. Such conduct was absolutely neces- 
sary for the peace of the house. Without it 
the ideal was bound to be degraded. So from 
time to time the convent suffered from those 
ills which a weak or intolerant government 
must inevitably bring. Remote as was much 
of the abbot’s life from that of his monks it 
was yet the abbot who exercised the most 
potent influence upon the tone of the convent. 
A good abbot had in general good assistants ; 
a weak one caused dissension. This was 
notably the case in the century which preceded 
the first dissolution. For twenty-eight years 
the convent endured the successive rule of 
Abbots Kirton and Norwych with a resulting 
scandal in its financial administration which 
involved the degrading from office of an un- 
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worthy sacrist. Fortunately there were men 
in the house to protest against such rule and 
Norwych was obliged to resign. Then followed 
a period of happy government under Abbots 
Millyng, Estney, Fascet and Islip. It is true 
to say that ten years before the dissolution 
the house had regained much of its former 
glory and that its reputation stood high. 
The convent, however, had to face forces 
which were too strong for it. Rich, as it 
seemed, with its wealth of ornament in a church 
where all was splendour; progressive, as it 
was, in the energy which had lately done so 
much to complete the fabric of that church, 
it presented an attractive spoil to the covetous 
eye. Yet it was a family scarce able to 
support itself in the mere necessaries of a 
simple life. Compulsory but ruinous exchange 
of property with the king further depleted its 
resources, and it was clearly in a situation of 
the greatest danger even if there had not been 
those outside ready to compass its destruction. 
Islip’s death in 1532 presented to Thomas 
Cromwell the opportunity he desired, In 
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1533, William Boston, a monk of Peter- 
borough, was appointed in Islip’s place. It 
is significant that this was the first appoint- 
ment for more than three centuries of an 
abbot from outside the house. The time, 
perhaps, was not yet ripe for its suppression, 
but Boston would appear to have been the 
man to make that suppression an easy matter. 
All financial administration was taken 
nominally into the hands of the abbot, actually 
into the hands of Cromwell, to whom the abbot 
was bidden to render account. The discipline of 
the convent was deliberately undermined, an 
easier task now that personal responsibility was 
no longer asked of its members. So far as can 
be traced only one actual novice entered the 
convent in Boston’s time as abbot. All others 
who joined it seem to have been immigrants 
from houses already suppressed and who, there- 
fore, could not owe it that allegiance which the 
Benedictine vow promised. The way to dissolu- 
tion was easy, and on January 16th, 1540, the 
abbot and monks surrendered their house and 
all their property into the hands of the king. 


H 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND THE SECOND 
MONASTERY, 1540-1560. 

Fos eleven months after the dispersal of 

the abbot and convent the story of the 
Abbey is entirely obscure. Some kind of 
continuity must have existed between the 
old foundation and the new cathedral body 
which the king decided to establish, for the 
abbot became the first dean, the prior and 
five monks became prebendaries, four others 
minor canons, and another four students at 
Oxford and Cambridge in accordance with 
the arrangements for the new foundation. 
The remainder of the signatories to the deed 
of surrender were given pensions varying 
from five marks to ten pounds a year. On 
December 17th, 1540, the Abbey church 
became a cathedral by letters patent, and two 
days later the first Bishop of Westminster 
was consecrated in the person of Thomas 
Thirleby. The ceremony took place in the 
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chapel of Henry VII and, in the absence of 
Cranmer, was performed by Edmund Bonner, 
Bishop of London, assisted by Ridley and one 
other bishop. 

Thirleby, who was a Cambridge graduate, 
had acquiesced in the royal claim to eccle- 
Siastical supremacy in 1534 and two years 
later became dean of the Chapels Royal. 
In 1540, as Prolocutor of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, he had subscribed to the annul- 
ment of the marriage of Anne of Cleves and 
so may be conceived to have deserved well of 
the king. Probably this latter act determined 
his promotion to the new bishopric. His 
influence upon Abbey history is so slight that 
it is unnecessary to say more of him than 
that he occupied the abbot’s house, and the 
dean, now to be called Benson instead of 
Boston, was forced to migrate to what 
had been the prior’s lodging. 

The new diocese of Westminster consisted 
roughly of the whole county of Middlesex 
with the exception of the manor of Fulham 
which was retained to the bishopric of London. 
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How this was regarded by Edmund Bonner, 
who was London’s bishop, is not known, but 
it deprived his see of all territorial importance. 
With the changing opinion of the times Bonner 
was deprived, and it is probable that Nicholas 
Ridley, who succeeded him in 1550, managed 
to secure a reconsideration of the whole 
matter. Ridley was a prebendary of West- 
minster and a chaplain to Edward VI, while 
Thirleby in most respects was an adherent 
of the old order. Accordingly, with Ridley’s 
appointment to the see of London the bishop- 
ric of Westminster was suppressed and 
Thirleby moved to the see of Norwich. After 
four years Queen Mary translated him to Ely. 
The Abbey church, however, did not cease to 
be a cathedral. By a royal writ it was made 
to be a cathedral church of the see of London 
and its dean and chapter placed on precisely 
the same footing as the dean and chapter of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul. So for a 
brief period the Abbey church came under a 
jurisdiction the encroachments of which it 
had resented from time immemorial. 
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Meanwhile the arrangements for worship 
in the Abbey church had suffered no change, 
save that inevitable in the substitution of a 
collegiate body for a monastic community. 
Certainly sermons became more frequent and 
Masses less so, but three Masses were said 
daily and the canonical hours were observed. 
In 1549, however, matters were different. 
At the beginning of this year various objects 
were sold from the church as being “‘ mony- 
mentes of Idolatre & supersticyon.” The 
final spoliation of the church was deferred for 
four years when the royal commissioners 
carried away all but a few insignificant 
articles of its property. Before the end of 
1549 Benson had died and Richard Cox, who 
had been tutor to Edward VI, was installed 
in his place. Such spoliation presumably had 
his full acquiescence, for as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford he had been 
notably active in such matters. His rule, 
however, did not last long, for within a 
month of Edward’s death he was arrested, 
probably on a charge of complicity or 
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sympathy with the queen’s enemies. Within 
another month he had resigned or had been 
deprived, and for the remainder of Mary’s 
reign he was in exile at Frankfort, whence 
after the Queen’s death he returned to be in 
succession Bishop of Norwich and Ely. 

Cox was succeeded by Hugh Weston who 
was Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
Nothing whatever remains to show his in- 
fluence upon the Abbey church. As a 
leader of the Catholic party he might be 
expected to have restored the adjuncts of 
Catholic worship, but his resources were too 
straitened for him to have enriched the 
sacristy in any marked degree. He is re- 
membered. chiefly as presiding over the trial 
of Cranmer and for his attendance on the 
scaffold when Sir Thomas Wyatt was executed. 
In 1556 he was appointed Dean of Windsor 
as Mary had decided on the restoration of 
the monastery. He had held this new office 
only a year when he was deprived of it by the 
papal legate, Cardinal Pole, on certain grave 
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charges. For the remainder of Mary’s reign 
he was a prisoner in the Tower and died soon 
after his release therefrom. 

On September 27th, 1556, the Chapter of 
Westminster was dissolved, and two months 
later the monastery was once again in being. 
The new abbot was John Howman, better 
known as John Feckenham from his birth- 
place in Worcestershire. He had been a 
monk at the Abbey of Evesham and when 
that house was dissolved returned for a time 
to Oxford, where he had once been a student. 
Soon after Edward’s accession he was com- 
mited to the Tower on religious grounds, 
whence he was not released until late in 
1553. Among other preferments he was 
made chaplain and confessor to the queen, 
and Dean of St. Paul’s. It may well be that 
in his intimate relationship to the queen he 
was able to further the restoration of the 
monastery, a project which as an ejected 
monk he must have had at heart. To 
Feckenham the Abbey church owes the 
restoration of the body of Edward the 
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Confessor to its former shrine and the repair 
of the shrine itself. What in the meanwhile 
had been the fate of that body is one of the 
mysteries of the Abbey story. It must be 
supposed that at the spoliation of the shrine 
the body was concealed somewhere. 

On November 17th, 1559, Mary died. 
Feckenham preached the sermon on the 
occasion of her funeral in the Abbey church, 
and from the tone of what he said on that 
occasion it is evident that he feared the 
worst. He was stedfast in refusing to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, though it 
is said that Elizabeth offered him the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury and later the chance 
of remaining in peace with his monks. On 
July roth, 1559, the convent was once 
again dissolved. What was Feckenham’s 
immediate fate is not known, but ten months 
later he was sent to the Tower on the advice 
of Parker, the new Archbishop of Canterbury. 
There he remained for three years, when he was 
committed first to the custody of the new 
Dean of Westminster and then to that of the 
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Bishop of Winchester. A further imprison- 
ment in the Tower followed, and then a short 
period “in the Marshalsea. After various 
vicissitudes of release and imprisonment he 
was finally sent as a prisoner to Wisbech 
Castle where he died in 1584. 

Of the life of the monks under Fecken- 
ham’s rule but little is known. So far as can 
be ascertained it resembled but little that of 
the older days. The management of the 
house was mainly in lay hands, though we 
read of the offices of cellarer and treasurer. 
The fourteen monks with which the house 
was begun increased eventually to forty, 
but few of their names have survived. 
Feckenham would appear to have lived in 
some state, as his household consisted of 
fifteen retainers, while nineteen servants 
waited on the needs of the monks. Of 
Feckenham’s character nothing but good is 
known. In the words of Cox, Bishop of Ely, 
he was ‘“‘ a gentle person but too obdurate in 
the popish religion.” | Camden says that 
he was alike good and learned, while even 
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his adversaries were well-disposed towards 
him for his charity to the poor. He is said to 
have written commentaries on the Psalms 
and Canticles, while among the manuscripts 
at the British Museum is a book of medicines 
collected by him and written out in his own 
hand. It cannot be said that Feckenham 
made any great mark on Abbey history, but 
he left behind him a fragrant memory. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. PETER. 


UST as after the first dissolution of the 
convent there passed a period of months 
the story of which cannot be told, so too was 
it after the second dissolution. Ten months 
elapsed before the new dean and prebendaries 
were given their charter. Their installation, 
however, was deferred for nearly six more 
weeks. The dean was William Bill, who 
had been Master in turn of St. John’s and 
Trinity, Cambridge. He had been appointed 
to the latter office in 1551, but was deprived 
of it in Mary’s reign. To it, however, he 
was restored before her death. Three of the 
twelve new prebendaries had been members 
of the cathedral foundation, one of whom, 
Alexander Nowell, was now Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and another, Richard Alvey, Master 
of the Temple. 
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The re-endowment of the house was on the 
whole adequate to its needs, but one in- 
teresting bequest had perforce to remain 
unclaimed. By her will, dated April 30th, 
in the year 1558, Mary left two hundred 
pounds to the Abbot and Convent of West- 
minster, to be paid within one year after her 
decease. This will is said to have been 
entirely ignored by Elizabeth, but in any 
case before that year was out the convent 
had been dissolved and the new foundation 
was not regarded for this purpose as the 
legitimate heir of the old. 

What changes, if any, took place in the 
time of Dean Bill remain unrecorded. He 
lived little more than a year after his installa- 
tion and was succeeded by Gabriel Goodman, 
who was already a prebendary. Goodman 
had been a fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and chaplain to Lord Burghley. 
Goodman’s influence soon began to be felt in 
the regulations that were made for divine 
service in the Abbey church. There was to 
be but one celebration of the Holy Com- 
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munion in the month, and all priests present 
at it were to communicate under penalty of 
fine. The records of this period give some 
prominence to the school, which had existed 
long before but had now received a new 
foundation. The dean, prebendaries, school- 
master, usher, and scholars dined together 
in what had been the abbot’s refectory in 
an older day, and continued this practice 
until somewhere about the year 1630. This 
refectory is still known as College Hall, 
though now used in the main only by the 
boys of the school. The dean and prebendaries 
took boys as boarders in their houses, the 
dean often having as many as ten such resident 
in his house. 

* Goodman died in 1601 and was succeeded 
by the famous Lancelot Andrewes, who had 
been a prebendary for four years. His 
affection for the place, and more particularly 
for the school, was long remembered, though 
his tenure of the deanery was barely four 
years. Westminster had a daily place in his 
prayers to the end of his life. His successors, 
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Neale, Montaigne, and Tounson carry the 
story only some twelve years onward. Neale 
was the first of the Westminster deans to 
become Bishop of Rochester. Montaigne 
was appointed Bishop of Lincoln in 1617, 
and Tounson left in 1620 for the see of 
Salisbury. The last-named is best remem- 
bered as ministering in his last hours to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was confined in the 
Gatehouse prison, which had long belonged 
to the Abbey. He visited him twice on the 
night before his execution and attended him 
on the scaffold when the morning dawned. 
It is interesting to note that in 1614 the 
House of Commons left the Abbey: church 
to adopt St. Margaret’s as its official place of 
worship, the reason assigned being the use 
of copes and wafer bread at the former. 
Whether this had been a continuous practice 
is not known, though in Goodman’s time 
certain of the copes had been used to make 
canopies for the queen when attending, as 
she frequently did, the services of the Abbey 
church. 
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Tounson was succeeded by a man whose 
career was perhaps more interesting and 
varied than that of any other Dean of West- 
minster, with the possible exception of 
Atterbury. John Williams was a graduate 
of Cambridge and after various preferments 
was made Dean of Salisbury in 1619. Within 
a year he became Dean of Westminster, and 
within another he was appointed to the see 
of Lincoln and the Lord Keepership of the 
Great Seal, the last ecclesiastic to hold that 
office. His interest in the library has been 
already mentioned. He was equally in- 
terested in the music of the Abbey church 
and in the school. For the latter he endowed 
places for four additional scholars who differed 
from the other scholars in wearing purple 
gowns. Moreover, he spent between four and 
five thousand pounds of his own money in the 
repair and decoration of the church. 

So long as James I occupied the throne 
Williams remained in high favour. He had, 
however, one member of his chapter who 
was his implacable enemy. William Laud 
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became a prebendary of Westminster and 
Bishop of St. David’s in the same year, 1621. 
It is not possible to assign the precise cause 
of Laud’s animosity, though it may have 
had its roots in disappointment. In his own 
diary Laud records that on June 2gth, 1621, 
he was granted the bishopric of St. David’s, 
though the Court expected him to have been 
made Dean of Westminster. It seems that 
Williams was a suitor for the bishopric of 
London, then vacant by the death of King. 
Failing this he desired to retain the see of 
Lincoln along with his deanery. To make 
up for Laud’s disappointment he used his 
influence to obtain for him the bishopric of 
St. David’s. It is not necessary here to 
decide between the varying conclusions of 
biographers. It is more important to note 
the outcome of the differences. In 1626 
Williams was informed that he would only 
be allowed to appear by deputy at the 
coronation of Charles I. That Laud should 
have appeared as that deputy was one more 
drop of bitterness. Laud ceased to be a 
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prebendary in 1628 on becoming Bishop of 
London, but the animosity was exercised 
by deputy in the person of Peter Heylin, who 
became a prebendary three years later. 

In 1635, at Heylin’s instigation, various 
charges were made against Williams in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
College. Commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into these, with Laud at their head 
and Neale and Juxon among their number. 
Nothing seems to have emerged from the 
enquiry. At last, however, another charge was 
levelled at Williams. He was accused of 
revealing the king’s secrets, in contravention 
of his oath as a Privy Councillor. Laud’s 
speech against him may still be read. He 
accused Williams among other things of 
tampering with the witnesses and concluded 
with an expression of sorrow for the accused 
but also a definite concurrence in the sentence 
proposed. Williams was sent to the Tower 
and remained there until the opening of the 
Long Parliament. At the end of the year 


1640 the sentences against him were expunged, 
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and a year later he became Archbishop of 
York. For a few months he had enjoyed a 
certain popularity, unattached at the time to 
episcopacy in general, but he had been 
archbishop but a few days when a mob of 
apprentices attacked the Abbey church. 
They were beaten back by the church servants, 
and their leader was killed by a tile thrown 
from the leads. Thereafter it became a 
matter of danger for Williams to make his 
passage to and from the House of Lords. 
When the bishops were excluded therefrom 
they met in the Jerusalem Chamber to protest, 
with the only result that they were com- 
mitted to the Tower. There Williams remained 
for four months when he was released. He 
made his way northwards to his province 
and thence to Wales, where he died in 1650. 

Meanwhile the College was without a 
proper governing body. The last chapter 
meeting of the period was held in May, 1642, 
and the prebendaries with one exception 
seem to have dispersed. That exception was 
Lambert Osbaldeston, one of Laud’s bitterest 
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enemies. A special committee, consisting of 
members of both Houses of Parliament, was 
appointed to administer the affairs of the 
College, and the dean and prebendaries were, 
with the exception of Osbaldeston, declared 
to be delinquents and suspended from office. 
Provision was made for the continuation of 
the daily lecture and the Sunday sermons, 
and presently the pulpit was filled by a series 
of Presbyterian preachers. On July Ist, 1643, 
there began in the church the meetings of the 
famous Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
probably in the quire. Other meetings took 
place in the chapel of Henry VII and in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. Only one meeting was 
held outside and that was in St. Margaret’s 
Church when on September 25th the oath 
of the Solemn League and Covenant was 
administered to the House of Commons. 

In 1644 Williams surrendered his office 
as dean, and Charles I nominated Dr. Richard 
Steward, the Dean of the Chapels Royal, in 
his place. Steward, however, never came near 
Westminster and died in exile at Paris, The 
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various houses in the precinct were let to 
prominent adherents of the party in power, 
and John Bradshaw, president of the regi- 
cides, came to live in the deanery, of which 
he obtained a lease for forty years in 1654. 
He did not live to surrender it to its proper 
occupant. It was customary in 1649 and the 
following year for a corporal and nine soldiers 
to attend at the church on Sundays from 
early morning until the conclusion of the 
afternoon sermon to suppress any who should 
be rash enough to interrupt. _ 

The restoration of the monarchy saw, of 
course, the restoration of the College. The 
new dean was John Earles, who had been 
tutor to Charles I]. He held the deanery 
but two years, and was then consecrated to 
the see of Worcester. He was succeeded by 
John Dolben, first of a line of eight successive 
deans to hold at the same time the bishopric 
of Rochester, a connection which lasted until 
1802. Dolben was an old Westminster boy 
and had fought on the royalist side at Marston 
Moor. He held the deanery for twenty years, 
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and then spent the last three years of his life 
as Archbishop of York. Thomas Sprat was 
dean from 1683 to 1713. During his tenure 
of office and in the years after it much needful 
repair was done to the fabric of the church 
under the direction of Sir Christopher Wren 
and later of his pupil, Nicholas Hawkesmoor. 

On Sprat’s death the deanery was offered 
to Dr. South, a prebendary of the church and 
a famous preacher. He declined it, however, 
on the score of age, and Francis Atterbury 
was appointed. Atterbury’s story belongs to 
the history of England rather than of West- 
minster and can only receive brief notice here. 
It must suffice to say that he was a staunch 
upholder of the Stuart dynasty. | When 
Queen Anne died it is said that he was 
prepared to go in his bishop’s habit to pro- 
claim James III at Charing Cross. He was 
accused of conspiracy against George I, and 
it was alleged, as is indeed probable, that he 
met his fellow conspirators in his own house. 
He was sent to the Tower and had perforce 
to execute a deed empowering the sub-dean 
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to act for him at meetings of the chapter. 
The remainder of his years were spent in exile, 
and he died in Paris in 1732. His interest 
in the affairs of the College never flagged, and 
he was brought to lie in the nave of the church 
he had loved so well in life. 

Atterbury’s deputy in life became his 
successor after death. Samuel Bradford held 
the deanery in conjunction with the bishopric 
of Carlisle, “‘a mild, well tempered, and 
affable person.’”’ So far as can be found he left 
no mark upon the place beyond the healing 
of various quarrels which had troubled its 
peace. The reign of his successor, Joseph 
Wilcocks, is noteworthy for the completion 
of the western towers of the church, a picture 
of which appears on his monument in the nave. 
We may pass lightly over the names of those 
who succeeded him. Among these were 
Samuel Wilberforce, Richard Chevenix Trench, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, names each with its 
own special eminence and significance. 

Many other names attach their lustre to 
the College, of whom there is not space to 
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speak, and mention can be made of but a few: 
Isaac Casaubon, who, though a layman, 
held prebends both at Canterbury and West- 
minster ; William Camden, the School’s only 
lay-headmaster, illustrious as an antiquary; 
Richard Hakluyt, prebendary and geographer; 
Richard Busby, best-known of schoolmasters, 
who died a prebendary in his eighty-ninth 
year ; Herbert Thorndyke. Such are some 
of the names, yet any such selection must 
seem to be invidious. So, too, would be a 
choice among the long line of those, educated 
at Westminster School, who have served with 
honour in Church and State. Fortunately, 
the School has its own biographers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE ROYAL LINE, 


| bis has already been noted that the story 

of the connection of King Sebert with 
the Abbey belongs to legend rather than fact. 
It may be that the tomb which is shewn as 
his is that of some early founder or benefactor 
brought thither from the previous church 
when the fabric of Henry III was ready to 
receive it. It is said, indeed, that Sebert 
was first buried, together with Ethelgoda his 
wife, near the high altar of the church which 
he had built, that their tomb was moved into 
the church of Edward the Confessor, and 
finally, after a temporary rest in the Pyx 
Chapel, to its present place. Now Sulcard, 
who was a monk of the Abbey when Vitalis 
was abbot, that is to say between the years 
1072 and 1081, relates that before his time 
two leaden coffins were found in the church 
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when it was rebuilt, presumably by St. 
Edward, and it seemed natural to conclude 
that these were the coffins of the founder 
and his wife. But Sulcard makes no mention 
of Sebert as the founder. 

Rejecting then the story of Sebert, the 
first royal burial within the Abbey precinct 
was that of Harold, the reputed son of 
Canute, who died in 1040. Nothing can be said 
as to the place of his grave for Hardicanute 
caused his body to be removed and cast into 
the neighbouring marshes. Nor can it be 
suggested that this interment did anything 
to establish the connection of the royal line 
with Westminster. That connection began 
with the burial of the Confessoron January 6th, 
1066, and the coronation of the second 
Harold upon the same day. It was not, 
however, the latter ceremony which really 
set the precedent for subsequent coronations. 
William the Conqueror claimed the crown of 
England not by right of a conquest not then 
completed but on the ground that the 
throne had been promised him by Edward the 
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Confessor. He thought that he could take no 
better course than to be crowned by the 
Confessor’s tomb. His coronation therefore 
took place in St. Edward’s new church on 
Christmas Day, 1066. Stigand the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was probably not 
present and certainly did not set the crown 
upon William’s head. This was done by 
Archbishop Aldred of York, who had crowned 
Harold before him. The solemnity of the 
occasion was marred by an _ unfortunate 
occurrence. The noise made by the accla- 
mations of the folk inside the church alarmed 
the Norman guard outside, who proceeded 
to set fire to the neighbouring buildings. 
The people rushed out of the church and the 
ceremony went on with hardly anyone left 
in the church excepting the bishops. 
Archbishop Lanfranc, who succeeded Sti- 
gand in the see of Canterbury, managed to 
get it laid down that the act of coronation 
was the sole privilege of his see, and in con- 
sequence officiated at the coronation of 
William Rufus. When Henry I came to the 
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throne in r100 Anselm, who was then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was in practical exile 
at Rome and the ceremony was performed by 
Maurice, Bishop of London, as the arch- 
bishop’s deputy. Later, however, when 
Henry II arranged for the coronation of his 
son, during his own lifetime and in the 
course of his quarrel with Becket, he called 
on Archbishop Roger of York to perform 
the ceremony.  MKoger’s act was greatly 
resented by Becket, who pronounced a curse 
upon him and two of the assistant bishops 
and was murdered as an almost direct result. 

Meanwhile Edith, queen of the Confessor, 
and Maud, queen of Henry I, were buried 
near the high altar, but no other royal inter- 
ments in the Abbey church took place for 
more than a century and a half after Maud’s 
death, not indeed until the quire of the 
Confessor’s church had been pulled down 
and the new fabric of Henry III taken its 
place. This is somewhat surprising, for in 
1163 the remains of the Confessor, now 
canonised, had been translated to a shrine 
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and might have been expected to gather 
round them the bones of his later successors. 
Henry II and Richard I were buried at 
Fontevrault, and John at Worcester. 

The coronation of Richard I was marked 
by a terrible massacre of Jews, not only in 
London but in other towns. It appears that 
on such occasions the Jews of London had been 
wont to make their way into the Abbey church 
and palace in order to witness the ceremonies. 
Acting under the fear of possible enchant- 
ments or other evil influences Richard forbade 
the coming of Jews or sorcerers into the royal 
presence. Undeterred by his proclamation, 
some of the more prominent Jews attended 
and were discovered. The nobles fell upon 
them and beat them, and as the story spread 
a general massacre followed in London and 
elsewhere, especially at York. It is with the 
coronation of Richard I that the ceremonial 
first receives description, and we hear of the 
spurs, swords and sceptre, the oath and the 
anointing. 

In 1246, when he was engaged in rebuilding 
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the Confessor’s church in order to do greater 
honour to the Confessor, Henry III and his 
queen, Eleanor of Provence, issued documents 
to certify that they had chosen the new 
building as their place of burial. Before, 
however, these documents could be put into 
force no less than three sons and one daughter 
of the king and queen had been buried at 
Westminster. The mosaic-covered tomb 
which stands in the masonry between the 
chapels of St. Benedict and St. Edmund is 
supposed to contain their bones as well as 
those of three children of Edward I. This 
tomb, in all probability stood originally 
where that of Richard II and his queen now 
stands on the south side of the Confessor’s 
chapel. 

Henry III died in 1272, and for a time was 
laid to rest in a grave before the high altar, 
in all probability that from which the Con- 
fessor’s remains had been removed three years 
earlier. Sometime before 1287 Henry’s coffin 
was translated to the beautiful tomb which 
the piety of his son, Edward I, had caused 
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to be set up. The bronze effigy which sur- 
mounts it was the work of William Torel, 
a London goldsmith, and is only surpassed in 
beauty by that by the same artist of Eleanor 
of Castile, who lies in the neighbouring tomb. 
In accordance withan old promise by Henry III 
his heart was given to the Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault to be buried in her abbey. In spite of 
the wish which Eleanor of Provence had 
expressed so many years before she was not 
buried at Westminster. She survived her 
husband for nineteen years and during the 
last seven of these was a nun at Amesbury, 
where her interment took place. Her daughter- 
in-law, Eleanor of Castile, died about seven 
months before her. The great grief of 
Edward I was expressed by the setting-up 
of memorial crosses to mark the stages of 
her burial journey. Of these only three now 
remain—at Geddington, Northampton and 
Waltham. Charing Cross, which marked the 
final stage of the sad journey, stood on the 
site now occupied by the equestrian statue 
of Charles I. It was destroyed about the year 
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1647. The ironwork on the side of the tomb 
next the ambulatory was the work of Thomas 
of Leighton Buzzard, in the church of which 
may be seen other examples of his craft. The 
beauty of her tomb is in strange contrast 
with that of Edward I, from which it is 
separated by the tomb of Henry III. 
Another burial, though only of a semi- 
royal character, deserves notice at this time. 
In 1296 William de Valence, half-brother to 
Henry III, died and was buried in a tomb 
which probably stood on the south side of the 
Confessor’s shrine. It now stands in the chapel 
of St. Edmund, and is remarkable as the sole 
instance in England of Limoges enamel 
work, of which the best and only complete 
portion remaining is the shield. William de 
Valence, however, was not the first of his 
name to be buried in the Abbey church. 
Just in front of the chantry of Henry V there 
are two grave-slabs partly beneath the step, 
one of which is ornamented with brass and 
mosaic and can be inspected in part by lifting 
a hinged portion of the step itself. These are 
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the tombs of John and Margaret de Valence, 

children of William, who died in 1277. Their 
brother, Aymer, lived until 1324 and was 
then buried in one of the most beautiful 
tombs in the church on the north side of the 
sacrarium, between his cousins Edmond 
Crouchback and Aveline of Lancaster. 

The year in which William de Valence 
died is notable for the bringing to West- 
minster of the famous Stone of Scone, which 
rests beneath the seat of the Coronation Chair 
made by Edward I to contain it. The chair 
was to have been cast in bronze and used as 
the seat of the celebrant at Mass, but doubt- 
less the fact of the stone’s former use as 
the coronation seat of the kings of Scotland 
suggested that use for English kings also. 
So it came about that every sovereign of 
England, beginning with Edward II, has 
been crowned in that chair, with the exception 
of Edward V,who was never crowned at all. 
To this must be added the story that for 
Mary’s coronation a special chair blessed by 
the Pope was sent by him, and that though 
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the old chair was brought out the Queen 
refused to occupy it on the ground that her 
Protestant brother’s coronation had taken 
place upon it. It is doubtful if this story can 
be allowed to carry weight. Only on one 
occasion has the chair ever left the Abbey, 
and then for the installation of Oliver Crom- 
well as Lord Protector. During the Great 
War it was placed for safety’s sake, together 
with other precious things, in the massive 
undercroft of the chapter house. 

Many are the legends which have gathered 
round the Stone of Scone. As early at least 
as the sixteenth century it was described as 
that upon which Jacob rested at Bethel. 
Later it appears as the Lia Fail, or Stone of 
Destiny, on which the Kings of Ireland were 
placed. From Ireland it was brought by 
Fergus to Dunstaffnage, and in the ninth 
century moved to Scone by Kenneth II. 
It is at this point that it gains an assured 
position in history. The story which de- 
scribes it as the pillow on which St. Columba 
laid his dying head at Iona has some degree 
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of probability. The chair which encloses it 
was made in 1301, and was formerly covered 
with painting of which some traces still 
remain. On the back appeared a figure of a 
king, and the sides were covered with a 
pattern of birds and foliage, and in part inlaid 
with glass, 

It was not to be supposed that the Scots 
would make no effort to recover their treasure. 
The Treaty of Northampton in 1328, which 
ended the war between England and Scotland, 
required its restoration. A writ, indeed, 
was directed to the Abbot and Convent of 
Westminster requiring them to deliver the 
stone to the Sheriffs of London who would 
cause it to be delivered up. Other relics were 
restored, but the sentiment of the London 
citizens proved too strong for the stone to be 
included among them, and in consequence this 
clause of the treaty was never carried out. 
When James VI of Scotland came to the English 
throne as James I, the demand for its return, 
which had again been renewed in the reign of 
Edward III, ceased as a matter of course. 
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Reference has already been made to the 
plain character of the tomb of Edward I, 
composed as it is of plain slabs of Purbeck 
marble. It is customary to account for this 
simplicity by the supposition that the tomb 
was intended to be but a temporary receptacle 
for the king’s body. By his dying wish his 
bones were to be carried with the army till 
Scotland was subdued. He was brought, 
however, from Burgh-on-the-Sands, where he 
died, to lie for a few weeks at Waltham and 
then, wrapped in a cerecloth and clothed 
in royal vestments of red and white, was laid 
to rest at Westminster. 

On February 18th, 1308, Edward II 
and Isabella of France were crowned. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was too ill to take 
part and the ceremony was performed by the 
Bishop of Winchester. It was noteworthy for 
the presence of Piers Gaveston, whom the new 
king had sworn at his father’s death-bed 
never to recall. The later connection of the 
king with the Abbey was of the slightest, 
yet sometime in the year beginning at Michael- 
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mas, 1327, two of the monks were sent to 
Northampton, where Parliament was as- 
sembled, to petition for the body of the dead 
king. They did not, however, succeed, and 
Edward was buried at Gloucester. Edward's 
second son, John of Eltham, who died at the 
early age of nineteen, was buried in the chapel 
of St. Edmund. His effigy was formerly 
surmounted by a magnificent canopy, an 
engraving of which appears in Sandford’s 
Genealogical History of the Kings of England. 
This was unfortunately completely broken at 
the funeral in the adjoining chapel! of St. 
Nicholas of the Duchess of Northumberland 
in the eighteenth century. 

Before Edward II died his son, the third 
Edward, was elected king on January 2oth, 
1327, at an assembly in the Abbey church. 
His coronation followed on February Ist, 
after the prince had obtained his father’s 
consent. His queen, Philippa of Hainault, 
was crowned in the following year. The new 
king’s association with the Abbey was 
scarcely closer than that of his father. A 
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little tomb in St. Edmund’s Chapel bears the 
tiny figures of two of his children, William of 
Windsor and Blanche of the Tower, carved 
in alabaster, and in 1369 Philippa, his queen, 
was laid to rest in the south-east bay of the 
Confessor’s Chapel. Preparations for her 
tomb were being made at least two years 
before her death. Unlike the more formal 
representations of the features of Henry III 
and Eleanor of Castile, the face of Philippa’s 
effigy is an evident attempt at a portrait, 
while that of her husband who lies next her 
is said to have been made from a cast of his 
face after death. 

If the connection of the three Edwards 
with the Abbey was relatively unimportant, 
that of Richard II was far more intimate. 
His coronation was marked by three charac- 
teristics. It was the first-known instance of 
a procession from the Tower of London ; 
secondly the king was accompanied by a body 
of newly created knights who had undergone 
the ceremonial washing afterwards associated 
with the Order of the Bath, and thirdly a 
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Dymoke first appeared in the capacity of 
Champion. On January 20th, 1382, he was 
married in the Abbey church to Anne of 
Bohemia, and two days later she was there 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The king frequently attended the Abbey 
services, and it was after prayer at St. 
Edward’s shrine that he set out to meet the 
insurgents at Smithfield. 

In 1394 Anne of Bohemia died at the 
royal palace of Sheen. In the extremity of 
his grief the king had the house razed to the 
ground, and at once set about the ordering 
of a magnificent tomb both for her and for 
himself. Two London craftsmen were em- 
ployed to execute effigies, which should shew 
the king grasping his queen’s hand. She 
was buried in the south-west corner of the 
Confessor’s Chapel, but lay alone until many 
years after her husband’s death. Not until 
Henry V came to the throne was Richard’s 
body removed from its first resting-place at 
King’s Langley and brought to lie by his 
wife, It was intended as an act of expiation 
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on the part of Henry V for his father’s crime. 


“Think not upon the fault 
“My father made in compassing the crown! 
“T Richard’s body have interred new ; 
“And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
“Than from it issu’d forced drops of blood.” 


Other matters, however, in connection with 
the reign of Richard II must receive attention. 
Towards the end of the year 1396 the king 
married Isabel, daughter of Charles VI of 
France, at Calais. The new queen was little 
more than seven years old but was brought 
to England and crowned in the Abbey church 
on January 5th in the following year. After 
Richard’s death she was sent back to France 
and subsequently married the Duke of 
Orleans. In this year, Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester and uncle to the king, was mur- 
dered at Calais, probably with the royal 
consent. In the last year of Richard’s life 
the duke’s body was brought to England and 
buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel, whence later 
he was transferred by Henry IV to a now 
unknown grave by the Confessor’s shrine. 
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Both he and his duchess, Eleanor, had been 
benefactors of the Abbey. 

When Richard II abdicated the throne he 
asked that certain properties, which he had 
especially bought for the endowment of 
Masses for his soul, might remain to him. 
His request was evidently granted for shortly 
after his death the convent came into the 
possession of manors in Berkshire, Middlesex 
and Wiltshire, with lesser estates in other 
counties. These were known as the manors 
of King Richard II and Queen Anne, and 
eventually proved of considerable profit. 
Richard’s other gifts to the Abbey have been 
already recorded. 

When Henry IV came to the throne he did 
his best to surround his usurpation of the 
crown and his reception of it with every 
circumstance of legitimacy that sentiment 
or tradition could attach to it. He chose 
October 13th, the feast of St. Edward’s 
Translation, as the date of his coronation, 
and was anointed with oil which the Blessed 
Virgin was said to have given to Thomas 
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Becket when in exile. The tradition, as it 
ran in the fifteenth century, was that the 
archbishop had prayed at the church of St. 
Columba at Sens for the better love of the 
King of England to Holy Church. The 
Virgin appeared and gave him a golden eagle 
and a stone phial. The oil therein contained 
would be used for the anointing of a line of 
kings who would be champions of the Church. 
It is said that Edward II refused the use of 
this oil at his coronation but afterwards 
repented and requested the Pope that he 
might be re-anointed, a request that was 
refused on the ground that such a sacrament 
could not be repeated. Once crowned, 
however, Henry IV seems to have cared little 
for the Abbey, perhaps because of the interest 
which Richard II had taken in it and the 
attachment of the abbot and convent to 
Richard’s memory. By a curious irony he 
died within the abbot’s house. He had 
planned a crusade and, while praying at St. 
Edward’s shrine for its success, had been 
seized with illness. He was taken to the 
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Jerusalem Chamber in the abbot’s lodging. 
The rest of his story may well be told in the 
words of Shakespeare :— 


K. Henry: Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 


Warwick: ’Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 


K. Henry: Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
-I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land :— 
But bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


The attitude of Henry V towards the 
Abbey was far different from that of his 
father. His bringing thither of the body of 
Richard II has been noted and the story of 
his interest in the fabric told already, so that 
it only remains to record the endowment 
granted to the convent to maintain his anni- 
versary. For some years this would seem 
not to have been paid, but in 1437 his execu- 
tors began the payment of £100 yearly for 
this purpose. This was continued for eight 
years and then the convent was granted the 
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manors of Letcombe Regis in Berkshire and 
Offord Cluny in Huntingdonshire in place of 
the money payment. After paying all the 
expenses of the annual Requiem Masses and 
distributions of money to the poor there 
remained a surplus sufficient to allow of a 
payment of nearly twenty shillings to each 
of the monks. His actual funeral was con- 
ducted with the greatest magnificence. Sixty 
poor men carried each a torch weighing more 
than fourteen pounds about the carriage 
which bore his coffin. This was drawn by 
horses through the west door and up the as 
yet unfinished nave as faras the quire entrance, 
-where it was placed on a bier and carried to 
the high altar. All the offerings made at the 
ceremony and the trappings of the funeral 
became the perquisites of the convent. The 
cloths of gold which were offered by various 
of the mourners alone reached the value of 
£175, and there was much besides. The four 
horses which had drawn the carriage became 
the property of the abbot. Similar magnifi- 
cence marked the funeral of Henry’s queen, 
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Katherine of Valois, who was buried in the old 
Lady Chapel in 1437. 

Several other royal ladies were buried in 
the Abbey church in the same century. Among 
these were Margaret, sixth daughter of Ed- 
ward IV, who died an infant in 1472; Anne, 
queen of Richard III, who died in 1485 before 
the battle of Bosworth, and Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Henry VII, who died ten years 
later. Elizabeth’s brother, Edmund, third 
and youngest son of Henry VII, was buried 
in 1499, but nothing remains to mark the place 
of his interment. Yet another of the Tudor 
children, Henry, the eldest son of Henry VIII 
and Katharine of Arragon, who survived 
barely two months, was buried at West- 
minster in 1510, probably in the ambulatory 
east of the Confessor’s Chapel. 

More than three quarters of a century 
passed after the burial of Henry V before 
another sovereign of England was brought to 
his grave in the Abbey church. Henry VII 
died in 1509. Prior to his death the burial- 
place of kings centred round the shrine of the 
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Confessor. It was Henry’s part to break 
away from that tradition, and Henry’s pur- 
pose to make a new shrine near which he and 
his line might most appropriately rest, though 
his will makes mention of the holy body and 
relics of the Confessor. The story, therefore, 
of royal burials which begins with his has been 
told, with one exception in connection with 
the chapel which he founded, and need not 
be repeated here. Let us go back and gather 
up some scattered threads of the royal connec- 
tion with the Abbey church. 

On May 30th, 1445, Margaret of Anjou, 
queen of Henry VI, was crowned in the 
Abbey church. On this occasion, as on many 
others in the years that followed, tournaments 
were held in the great sanctuary north of the 
church. It is interesting to note that the 
sacrist of the Abbey made the most of these. 
In modern fashion he erected stands and 
removed windows, and generally made pro- 
vision for the many spectators of such in- 
teresting sights, and reaped a corresponding 
profit. In 1453 Margaret’s only child was 
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born. Henry VI had always been well-dis- 
posed towards the Abbey and when this 
child, the ill-fated Edward of Lancaster, was 
brought to its baptism in the Abbey church 
the king paid no less than ten pounds to 
provide candles and torches for the ceremony. 
On February 11th, 1466, another baptism 
took place in the church, that of the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Henry VII, 
who came to it again for her coronation on 
November 25th, 1487, two years after her 
husband had been crowned. 

' Two only of the queens of Henry VIII 
were crowned. Katherine of Arragon’s corona- 
tion took place along with that of the king 
on June 24th, 1509. At Anne Boleyn’s 
coronation, twenty-four years later, Henry 
VIII does not appear to have been present. 
He would seem to have wished that she would 
be the central figure of the day and make 
her way to the heart of the nation by the 
beauty of her person. In accordance with 
custom she had spent a few days previously 
at the Tower of London, whence three years 
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later she was to pass again, “‘a poor wan- 
dering ghost, on a sad tragic errand from 
which she will never more return.” 

The coronation of Edward VI was note- 
worthy for several reasons. In the first place 
the service was much shortened, partly because 
of the king’s youth but more especially because 
of the changed thought of the times. Another 
innovation was the part played by the Lord 
Protector, the Duke of Somerset, who 
assisted Archbishop Cranmer in the very 
act of coronation. For the first time, too, 
the bible was presented to the king. The 
pulpit from which Cranmer delivered his 
address is still preserved at the Abbey. 

The coronations of Mary and Elizabeth 
had each their special characteristics. At 
that of Mary, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
performed the ceremony since the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London were 
prisoners in the Tower. It will be remem- 
bered that Mary restored the monastery of 
Westminster, accordingly when Elizabeth came 
to the throne there was an Abbot of West- 
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minster ready to play his old part in the 
ceremony. This abbot, John Feckenham, 
was an old friend of the new queen and had, 
it is said, interceded for her in the past with 
her sister. It was the privilege of the Abbots 
of Westminster, as subsequently of its Deans, 
to instruct the sovereign in the ceremonies 
of the coronation. Accordingly, in January, — 
1559, Feckenham waited on Elizabeth. The 
archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant by 
the death of Cardinal Pole, and there is a 
tradition that the queen offered this position 
to the abbot. Feckenham, however, was 
unable to reconcile himself to the new order. 
He opposed with all his power the Bill for the 
royal supremacy. In due course his monas- 
tery was dissolved and he was soon after sent 
to the Tower. We have had occasion to refer 
to this story before. 

During Feckenham’s brief tenure of the 
abbacy Anne of Cleves died at Chelsea. 
As a convert to the older faith there was no 
obstacle to her burial within the Abbey 
church. Accordingly, with full ceremonial, 
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religious and secular, she was brought to 
Westminster and interred on the south side of 
the sacrarium. An unsubstantiated tradition 
says that the immense marble slab which 
surmounts her tomb was originally that of the 
high altar ; in actual fact the slab was pur- 
chased in 1606 at a cost of rather more than 
seven pounds. On this occasion occurs the 
first record of an oft-recurring dispute between 
the heralds and the Abbey as to their respec- 
tive rights to the trappings of the funeral 
ceremony. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length on 
later coronations, and it must suffice to 
record some few matters of interest. In the 
time of the Commonwealth the regalia were 
sold, as it was not supposed that they would 
again be required. At the coronation, 
therefore, of Charles II new regalia had to be 
supplied. The spoon, however, and perhaps the 
the golden eagle which held the oil of anointing 
are older in date and may possibly have been 
used at earlier coronations. As will be 
easily imagined, the restoration of the 
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monarchy added a special interest to the 
ceremony of the coronation, which was 
carried out with all possible splendour and 
regard for historic precedent. A frail and 
pathetic figure was that of Juxon, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who when Bishop of 
London had attended the new king’s father 
on the scaffold. He was barely able to per- 
form the most essential acts of the ceremony, 
the anointing and coronation, and the remain- 
ing partsof the service which would have fallen 
to him were taken by the Bishop of London. 

The coronation of William and Mary was 
unique as being that of joint sovereigns and 
not of the king and his consort. A second 
coronation chair, since used by queens-consort, 
had to be provided. Its seat is said to have 
been set lower than that of the older chair 
in order that the head of the queen might 
not appear higher than that of her much 
shorter husband. Archbishop Sancroft did not 
attend, and his place was taken by Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London, while few of 
the other bishops were present. 
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The coronation of George III was notable 
for the unseen presence of the Young Pre- 
tender, Charles Edward, who was in London 
under a false name. There is a tradition that 
when the Champion flung down his gauntlet 
in Westminster Hall an unknown female 
took it up and left another in its place to 
which was attached a piece of paper. On the 
paper was a challenge from one of rank and 
birth who proclaimed himself ready to meet 
the king if a fair field of combat could be 
provided. Readers of the Waverley Novels 
will remember how Sir Walter Scott used this 
tradition in Redgauntlet, where Liliaswas made 
by her uncle to take up the pledge. 

The coronation of George IV was marked 
by.a pathetic scene. The new king had already 
abandoned his wife and made accusations of 
infidelity against her. Indeed, he had pro- 
moted a Bill in Parliament to declare his 
matriage dissolved. It was withdrawn, 
however, in view of the popular agitation. 
He was determined that she should have no 
part nor lot in the ceremony of his coronation, 
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Queen Caroline appealed to all possible 
authorities without success and at last deter- 
mined on the bold step of presenting herself 
at the Abbey church and striving to gain 
admittance. She arrived at Dean’s Yard 
early enough in the morning to find but few 
people about. The East Cloister door was, 
however, guarded and she decided to try 
elsewhere. She made her way to the Poets’ 
Corner door at the end of the south transept. 
Here she was met by Sir Robert Inglis with 
the information, which she knew already, 
that no place within the church had been 
prepared for her. She retired defeated, but 
later on appealed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, pleading that she might be 
crowned a few days after the King. The 
Archbishop refused to act without the King’s 
direction. In a few weeks the Queen was 
dead and was carried to Brunswick for her 
burial. 

William IV came to the throne at a time 
of much social agitation. The year of his 
coronation saw the third introduction of the 
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Reform Bill into the House of Commons. 
The new king seems to have felt that this was 
no time to imitate his brother, George IV, 
in the splendour of his coronation. He even 
went so far as to suggest that the ceremony 
might be altogether dispensed with.  For- 
tunately, however, this was not done, though 
the outward show was curtailed by the 
omission of the procession and the banquet. 

Of later coronations it is unnecessary to 
write. None who were living at the time will 
forget the great wave of national sympathy 
and anxiety when it was announced that 
King Edward VII’s coronation must be 
postponed owing to his sudden illness. The 
announcement was made in the Abbey church 
while the choir were actually assembled to 
practise the music for the occasion. Happily 
it was but a postponement. 

Of late years a new and happy connection 
of the Abbey church with the royal line has 
been begun. On February 27th, 1919, in the 
presence of the King and Queen, the marriage 
of the Princess Patricia of Connaught took 
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place with Captain The Honourable Alexander 
Ramsay. It proved but the forerunner of two 
still more intimate events. On February 28th, 
1922, the Princess Mary was wedded to 
Viscount Lascelles, the first daughter of a 
reigning sovereign thus to be married in the 
Abbey church, while on April 26th, 1923, the 
wedding of the king’s second son, the Duke 
of York, to the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
daughter of the Earl of Strathmore and 
Kinghorne, was solemnised at the high altar. 
It may legitimately be hoped that the 
precedents thus established may long continue 
to be followed. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MIGHTY DEAD. 


ie has been already observed how the 

shrine of St. Edward tended to gather 
round it the tombs of kings and queens who 
venerated his memory. The grave of 
Henry V marks the end of this custom, since 
the eastern part of the chapel had to be 
extended to receive his remains. It is true 
that Henry VI intended his body to be 
interred in the space between the shrine and 
the tomb of Henry III, but this never came to 
pass, and the mere lack of room may be 
sufficient to account for the cessation of 
burial therein. No king later than Henry VI 
seems to have aspired to lie there, and for a 
time the new chapel of Henry VII took the 
place of that of the Confessor. The Abbey 
church, however, was still reputed the proper 
burial place of kings, although with the 
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interment of James I less than half of the roll 
of English sovereigns had been brought to 
lie within its walls. 

It is somewhat difficult to trace the 
development of the idea which prevails 
to-day that burial in the Abbey church is 
the most signal honour that can be paid 
to the dead, or failing actual burial the 
erection of a memorial statue, tablet or 
window. That abbots of the house should 
be buried there seems but natural, yet the 
first of these to lie inside the church was the 
deposed Ralph de Arundel who was buried 
in the nave. His successor, William de 
Humez (1214-1222), was interred in the 
cloister. All subsequent abbots, with the ex- 
ception of Bercheston, lie in the church. 
It does not seem possible to trace the burial 
therein of layfolk much before the reign of 
Richard II, with the exception of those 
connected with the royal house. In his reign, 
however, there is the record of several such 
interments. First of these was a certain 
Sir John Cobham, whose funeral took place 
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in 1378 or the following year. It cannot be 
said if this burial took place by the royal 
order, nor is its site known. The burial of 
John de Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, in 
1395 in the north-west corner of the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel by the king’s direct order is 
probably the first instance to which the idea 
of an especial honour paid to the dead can be 
attached and here, perhaps, the honour 
is connected rather with the especial chapel 
than with the Abbey church in general. That 
this was the case is borne out by the fact 
that the burial was resented both inside and 
outside the monastery, while no such resent- 
ment seems to have attached to the inter- 
ment, three years later, in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel of Robert Waldeby, Archbishop of 
York, or to the translation in 1396 of the 
body of Sir John Golafre from Wallingford 
to the south ambulatory, close to the spot 
where Richard himself was afterwards to lie. 
It may still be argued, however, that in both 
these last two burials proximity to the 
Confessor was in the king’s mind, for St. 
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Edmund’s Chapel ranked in a sense as royal 
and the ambulatory was even closer to the | 
shrine. 

It is not possible within the limits of this 
chapter to record many of the names, still less 
the careers, of the celebrated folk who were 
buried in the church and whose monuments 
still record their virtues and accomplishments. 
Such burials were for the most part regarded 
whether by the abbot and convent, or their 
successors the dean and chapter, as a source 
of profit rather than in any other light. 
The higher the rank of the deceased the higher 
was the fee paid, as the burial books 
deliberately testify. 

It has been asserted that Oliver Cromwell 
was the first to start the idea of so honouring 
the plain citizen who had deserved well of his 
country. Thus, while Charles I was buried 
somewhat ignominiously at Windsor, the 
bones of Pym, Haselrigge, Devereux, Popham, 
Blake, and many another were brought 
at the public expense to lie within the church. 
This assertion is true but it is not the whole 
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truth, for it does not discriminate between 
Cromwell’s motives, among which was the 
deliberate invasion of what in the past had 
been the privilege of royalty as well as the 
intention to honour the individual. It wasa 
short-lived invasion, as has already been 
narrated, and for long after the time of the 
Commonwealth indiscriminate burial took 
place within the church side by side with 
that of those whom the nation delighted to 
honour. Indeed, in the early years of the 
last century the fees for burial in church and 
cloister were publicly advertised. The actual 
restriction of burial as it exists to-day is of 
quite recent growth. 

Apart from this question it is of special 
interest to observe how portions of the 
church have become appropriated as the 
sites of memorials to men who have attained 
eminence in the same sphere. Foremost 
among these sites is that portion of the south 
transept familiarly known as ‘‘ Poets’ Corner.” 
Here round the grave of Chaucer have gathered 
the tombs and memorials of men illustrious 
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not only in the art of poetry but in the 
kindred arts of drama, letters and music. 
It cannot indeed be claimed that Chaucer’s 
grave gave the first inspiration of this 
gathering, but it is right that the gathering 
should be there. At first ‘‘ Poets’ Corner,” 
as a name, attached only to the transept aisle. 
It must now be extended to a wider area 
if it is to include the memorials to Shake- 
speare, Southey, Coleridge, Burns and Thomp- 
son, In the aisle itself are the memorials or 
graves, among others, of Spenser, Cowley, 
Prior, Longfellow, Browning and Tennyson, 
while Goldsmith and Gay find their place by 
the entrance to St. Faith’s Chapel at the end 
of the transept. So mingled here are the 
tombs that no sharp line of division can be 
drawn. At this end lie Garrick and Irving, 
Samuel Johnson and Dickens, Handel and 
Macaulay, while the western wall is full of 
tablets to historians and men of letters, such 
as Camden, Casaubon, Grote and Thackeray. 
Ben Jonson has his memorial in the aisle, 
but his body is in the north part of the nave, 
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where he was buried in a standing position. 
It is curious that the art of painting has no 
adequate recognition in the Abbey church. 
There is no grave of and but one memorial 
to a painter, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and this 
finds no place in the south transept. 

The north transept, with the exception of 
the eastern aisle, from which it is divided by 
monuments and screens, is best known from 
the statues of statesmen such as the Cannings, 
Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone and_ Disraeli, 
and the monument with its statue of William 
Pitt the elder. Fox is buried here, but his 
memorial is at the west end of the north aisle 
of the nave. Here, too, are commemorated 
some few sailors and soldiers, famous indeed 
in their time but whose fame now has suffered 
eclipse. A new “‘ Statesmen’s Corner ’’ has 
now been marked out and in the future those 
who have the claim will be brought to lie 
near Andrew Bonar Law in the second bay 
west of the screen on the south side of the 
nave. 

On the other side of the nave a similar 
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site will be appropriated to men of science 
and letters. Scientists indeed have their 
place near by already and this is but an 
extension of it. Newton and Herschel, Dar- 
win and Kelvin, lie there; while in the choir 
aisle are the medallions of Joule, Adams, 
Stokes, Rayleigh, Hooker, Wallace, Lister, 
Ramsay. Great engineers are commemorated 
in windows close by. The same choir aisle is 
celebrated for the tombs and memorials of 
musicians. Here are Orlando Gibbons, John 
Blow, William Croft, Charles Burney, Balfe, 
and William Sterndale Bennett. William 
Wilberforce and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
staunch opponents of the slave trade, are 
represented by statues. 

A second “ Poets’ Corner’ was inaugu- 
rated by Dean Stanley under the south-west 
tower of the nave, sometimes called the 
Baptistry. Here are the memorials of Words- 
worth, Keble, Kingsley, Maurice and Matthew 
Arnold. The window above is in honour of 
George Herbert and William Cowper. In the 
same area is a bust of Thomas Arnold, the 
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famous headmaster of Rugby School, and a 
memorial to Henry Fawcett, the blind post- 
master-general, who died in 1884. 

Such is a brief sketch of the corners 
associated with different spheres of human 
endeavour. Some who belong to them lie 
outside their areas, such as Addison in the 
north aisle of the chapel of Henry VII. Some 
who should be there still lack their memorial, 
such as Charles Lamb, who lies at Edmonton. 
Some are there to whom the verdict of 
history would give no place. 

It remains to speak of one grave unlike all 
others in the church. On November r1th, 
1920, by a splendid inspiration there was 
brought to rest in the nave the body of one of 
the fighting-men of the British Forces. He 
lies there, unknown by name or rank, in this 
burial-place of kings, “‘ because he had done 
good toward God and toward His House.” 
For every sorrowing mother who knows not 
where her dead son lies this is his grave. 
French earth and Belgian marble cover him, 
symbols of linked sacrifice and shared en- 
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deavour. By a special Act of the American 
Congress there was awarded to him the 
Congressional Medal, the highest honour that 
the United States of America can bestow. 
On October 17th, 1921, General Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, laid it upon his grave “in 
memory of all the heroic lives which have 
sealed the unwritten Covenant of our common 
Brotherhood.’’ Above, on a pillar, hangs the 
‘“ Padre’s Flag,’ the story of which is an 
epic in itself. 

So it is not the grave of one but of many ; 
it is the grave of those who— 


“Laid the world away; poured out the red 

Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 

That men call age.” 
No other church in the world could provide 
so noble a resting-place and no other dead 
could so ennoble a church as he who rests 
here. 


CHAPTER X. 
SOME THINGS OF BEAUTY. 


ia (pg Abbey church cannot attempt to vie 

with the Continental cathedrals in such 
matters as a display of rich vestments and 
plate. Its earliest copes are not older than the 
Restoration period and, while it possesses an 
Elizabethan chalice and paten, these are of 
modern gift. It has, none the less, its own 
things of beauty, and it is the purpose of this 
chapter to select some of them for notice. 
So bewildering is the church, with its in- 
numerable array of statues and monuments 
and tablets, that its many untaught lovers 
are wont to pass by much that is really 
worthy of notice through not knowing what 
to look for and where to look for it. 

First among its treasures alike in date and 
beauty is the retable of the old high altar, 
which is to be sought in the south ambulatory 
below the tomb of Philippa and opposite the 
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entrance of the chapel of St. Nicholas. It 
has been sadly mutilated and some of its 
panels have been altogether destroyed, but 
what remains is enough to enable the seeing 
mind to recall the rest. In the central panel 
is the figure of Christ holding the orb in his 
hand. On the right is the figure of the 
Blessed Virgin and on the left that of St. John. 
Other panels depict the miracles. Spandrels 
of deep blue glass with an over-pattern of 
gold floriation, mosaics of glass in two colours, 
paintings of vine and oak patterns raised on 
gesso, with small rectangles of glass covering 
colours upon gold, fill up the spaces not 
occupied by the panels. The last feature, 
with its beautiful enamel effect, was at one 
time one of the characteristic decorations of 
the tomb of Edmund Crouchback, as one 
tiny fragment on the south side of the tomb 
still remains to shew. 

Just inside the south ambulatory gate, 
above the reputed tomb of Sebert, appear the 
back panels of the sedilia or seats for the 
priests at Mass. Until the year 1923 these 
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were dark and uninteresting. It was known 
that they had once contained paintings, but 
all trace of these seemed to be gone, and 
generous donors presented tapestries to hang 
over them purporting to be representations 
of what had once been there. By a process 
of skilled cleaning, however, it appeared that 
three of the four panels had still much to 
shew. On one of them was the more than 
life-sized figure of the Confessor. On the two 
others were the lower portions of the two 
figures of the Annunciation. The Angel 
Gabriel still grasps the scroll on which appear 
the Latin words of the angelic salutation, 
and a portion of the wings still survives. Only 
the lower portion of the robes of the Blessed 
Virgin have been spared, but in both figures 
there is a richness and variety of colour and 
shade which are singularly attractive. If 
these paintings are of the same date as those 
on the other sides of the panels in the sacrarium 
they belong to the early years of the fourteenth 
century and are the work of the celebrated 
Walter or of his son Thomas. They seem, 
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however, to be less formal in character and 
altogether more free in their style. 

On the inner, or northern, side of the 
panels two figures only remain, both of kings. 
The lower portions of the other two shew no 
more than the fringes of the robes of the 
figures that once occupied them. These were 
doubtless the figures of saints, deliberately 
chiselled away by the iconoclasm of the 
Puritan. The wood work of the sedilia is the 
oldest wood work remaining in the Abbey. 
In front, below the crockets, are three 
charming little heads, the centre one being 
of a mitred abbot, who may be Wenlock or 
Kedyngton. The crockets are painted with 
a tiny brick pattern, the bricks white and the 
mortar-line red. Precisely similar work 
occurs on shafts on the tomb of Crouchback 
immediately opposite. 

The three canopied tombs which flank 
the north side of the sacrariwm deserve the 
most careful study. All three belong pro- 
bably to the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century and are, therefore, approximately of 
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the same date as the sedilia. The least 
elaborate is that of Aveline of Lancaster, 
to the west. Unfortunately the effigy of 
Aveline is much battered, but in the opinion 
of many it remains among the very best in 
the church. Especially to be noted are the 
flow of the drapery and the attitude of tranquil 
repose. The painting on the shafts which is 
in gesso, whether heraldic or decorative, is of 
a very elaborate character, while the vault 
under the canopy has a vine leaf pattern 
which appears in a similar position on the 
reputed tomb of Sebert. The tomb and effigy 
of her husband, Edmund Crouchback, are 
covered with decoration, and like the neigh- 
bouring tombs must once have been a blaze 
‘of colour. The minuteness with which the 
work was carried out may be instanced by the 
fact that the little horsed figure in the trefoil 
on the ambulatory side, though placed too 
high for any detail to be seen, is painted 
to the very eyeballs. The heraldic bearings 
of allied families decorate the pediment, 
though here again they can hardly be seen from 
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below. The effigy, which still preserves a 
pink complexion, is covered with gesso 
stamped to appear as chain-mail with realistic 
effect. All three tombs have little “‘ weepers ”’ 
on their bases. Those on the tombs of Aveline 
and Edmund are of a rather formal type but 
look from the north ambulatory on those on 
the tomb of Aymer de Valence. Here are 
little figures brimming with vitality and 
naturalness. They have been justly described 
as the most vivid and exquisite small sculp- 
tures in England. One grasps a pair of 
gloves, another folds its hands in its outer 
cloak, a third carries a wrap carefully disposed 
over the arm, and all give the impression that 
their sculptor had living models in front of 
him, as indeed may have been the case even 
at so early a date. These three tombs form 
a study in themselves and no adequate 
description can be given of them. 

Returning to the south side of the sacra- 
vium, there should be noted above the long 
tomb of Anne of Cleves a framed portrait 
of Richard II. This picture was painted 
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almost certainly in the year 1395 and has been 
described as the finest fourteenth-century 
portrait existing in Europe. It has suffered 
much at the hands of the restorer. The 
ground on which it was painted was patterned 
in gesso, but this was removed. Some idea 
of what it was like may be gleaned from the 
faded paintings which decorate the under 
portion of the tester covering the tomb of 
Richard and his queen, which must be by the 
same artist. Here are depicted the coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin, a figure of Christ in 
majesty, and angels supporting coats of arms, 
the last a characteristic carried out in sculp- 
ture in Westminster Hall at the same period. 

Before the sacrarium is left, attention 
should be paid to its floor, or at least to that 
part of it which is uncovered by carpets. 
In old days the Abbots of Westminster on 
election were obliged to seek personal con- 
firmation by the Pope. for this purpose 
they had to go to Rome carrying with them 
certificates of election and of the royal 
approval. It is to such a visit on the part of 
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Abbot Richard de Ware in 1268 that we owe 
this pavement, for the abbot brought back 
the necessary workmen and marbles, relying 
on English material only for the bands of 
Purbeck marble. An inscription, of which 
but occasional letters remain, on the floor, 
has fortunately been preserved in manuscript. 
It informs us of the genesis of the pavement, 
how in 1268, when Henry III was king, 
Abbot Ware brought the mason Odericus 
with his marbles and jasper and porphyry. 
A part of the inscription which has entirely 
disappeared contained a curious calculation 
of the period of the world’s life. It ran thus, 
or rather this is its expanded reading :— 

Si lector posita prudenter cuncta resolvat 

Hic finem primi mobilis inveniet : 
Sepes trima canes et equos hominesque subaddas 


Cervos et corvos aquilas immania cete 
Mundum quodque sequens pereuntes iviplicat annos. 


From this, in accordance with medieval 
ideas, you must glean that a hedge or staked 
boundary had a life of three years, a dog 
nine, a horse twenty-seven, and so on in 
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multiples of three to the life of the whale, 
which is 6,561 years, and so to that of the 
world as 19,683 years. There is in another 
portion of an obliterated inscription some 
further imagery of less interest. Dr. Lethaby 
has pointed out that this pavement appears 
in Holbein’s celebrated picture of the ‘‘Ambas- 
sadors’”’ in the National Gallery, symbolising 
the flight of time. The pavement of the 
Confessor’s Chapel also contains mosaic, which 
was laid down some fifteen to twenty years 
later than that of the sacrariwm. 

Of the royal tombs which surround the 
shrine of the Confessor, two call for special 
notice, those of Henry III and Eleanor of 
Castile. The effigies of both were the work 
of: William Torel, a London goldsmith, in 
1291. Henry III was buried first in a grave 
before the high altar where, according to 
tradition, the Confessor had once lain. Here 
he rested for fifteen years, being moved to his 
new tomb about 1287. The tomb was made of 
marble and porphyry, and decorated with 
gold mosaic, best seen from the ambulatory. 
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Recesses at the base of the tomb on the 
south side doubtless held relics, as must also 
a little niche in the column at the head. 
It is to be regretted that the king’s effigy lies 
too high for proper inspection. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with that of Eleanor, 
reputed to be the finest Gothic sculpture in 
Europe. The tomb is of Purbeck marble, 
and its base on the ambulatory side was 
covered with a painting of which little can now 
be seen. The church contains but three other 
metal effigies at all comparable with those of 
Henry and Eleanor, namely the figures of 
Henry VII, Elizabeth of York, and Margaret 
Beaufort, by Torregiano. A medallion por- 
trait in bronze relief of Sir Thomas Lovell, 
who died in 1524, hangs by the Lady Mar- 
garet’s tomb. This also is the work of 
Torregiano. 

The shrine of St. Edward at its completion 
must have presented a blaze of rich colour. 
It was the work of one Peter, who is described 
as a Roman citizen. Some hint of its former 
glory may be obtained from the twisted 
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pillar which supports the retable of its altar 
on the north side, where the mosaic is still 
in place. The two pillars which bear this 
retable are half-buried and are not in their 
original positions. At first they stood de- 
tached to the mght and left and somewhat 
in advance of the altar. On one of them stood 
an image of the Confessor and on the other 
St. John the Evangelist. There is a tradition, 
which it is now impossible either to verify or 
dispute, that the retable belonged of old to the 
altar of St. Edmund’s Chapel and was taken 
by Feckenham to make good the gap at the 
west end of the shrine when he restored the 
Confessor’s body to its place. 

The student of heraldry must necessarily 
find much worthy of notice in the many 
shields of arms which the church contains. 
Chief among these are the series which decorate 
the choir aisles, sculptured in stone and 
painted in their proper tinctures. It is 
probable that the tradition is true which 
connects these with early benefactors of the 
church, and they may well be as early as the 
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walls against which they rest. Of the sixteen 
which was their original number fourteen 
still remain. Here may be seen the arms of 
the Confessor, of Henry III and St. Louis of 
France, and of great nobles such as Simon 
de Montfort, Richard de Clare and Henry 
de Lacy. These shields extend just as far as 
the work of HenryIII. The series was 
continued on both sides of the nave after its 
completion. The continuation, however, 
is not sculptured but is simply painting upon 
the stone walls of a crude character, possibly 
done to the order of Abbot Feckenham. 


Such is a brief and inadequate description 
of a few of the many beautiful things which 
the Abbey church contains. No appreciation 
of the church itself has been attempted. The 
careful eye, however, will not miss such 
glorious detail as the censing angels high up 
in the transepts, and will find other such 
beauties for itself. Indeed, the lover of the 
Abbey church, however long his love has 
lasted, finds some new beauty in it every day. 
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If he be privileged to wander in its more 
remote recesses, he will find things of beauty 
hidden away, wrought for the sake of beauty 
and in pride of craft by men who cared little 
that their work could not be seen and admired. 
If the Abbey church had nothing else to teach 
it would be of value in its preservation of the 
message which these long-dead craftsmen pass 
on to a more material age, that the best work 
was not that which— 


“Took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice.”’ 


but work done for the eye of God rather 
than of man. 


\ 


THE END. 
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